THE BABY IS GOING HOME 


Foster parents get homeless child from Lutheran Welfare Society, Minneapolis 
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Running ahead, or .. . 


Hers Gray’s prayer might have puz- 
zled me if I hadn’t been at the first game 
of the season the day before. I knew 
the reason for it. 

In his prayer he said... “We thank 
thee for showing us that leadership is 
not running ahead of others but rather 
working with them...” 

It was an unusual thought for a young 
fellow, but it didn’t surprise me. I’m 
used to unusual things in my Sunday 
school class. 

Herb is captain of the high school 
football team. Two other members of 
the team are also in my class. Perhaps 
that’s why they let me in the locker 
room between halves of the game. 

Herb is the fastest man on the team. 
For that reason he’d been doing most of 
the ball carrying, but frequently he got 
in front of his teammates and was 
brought down. 


The coach was pretty rough on him 
during the half-time peried. “Your 
speed can serve best when you gear it 
in with the speed of the others,” he said. 
“Give them a chance to work with you 
if we’re going to have a_ successful 
season.” 

Herb played better the second half. 
I remember one run he made near the 
end of the game. He was drawing ahead 
of his interference when an opposing 
player began crowding him out of 
bounds. Previously he would have re- 
lied on speed to get him through, but it 
never was a sure thing. 

Now he slowed suddenly, and one of 
our boys was able to cut in and take out 
the other player. There was an under- 
standing grin on Herb’s face as he let 
himself go again and crossed the goal 
line. As I say, his prayer was unusual, 
but I wasn’t surprised. 
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Union in South India 

To dark-skinned natives of South 
India, Protestant missionaries had min- 
istered for 240 years. First to go to 
them had been Lutherans, arriving in 
Tranquebar in 1706. Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Congregational- 
ists had sent missionaries in the years 
following. It was to South India that 
the first American Lutheran sent to 
any foreign field had gone in 1842. 

Last month a majority of South 
India’s Protestants united in one 
church. Members of the four South 
India dioceses of the Anglican Church 
—who would form about half of the 
new church—had hesitated a bit. They 
would no longer be in communion with 
the Church of England. About 300,000 
Lutherans in the Madras Presidency 
would not be in the union church. 

There had been some question about 
the theology of the new church, par- 
ticularly because of a paragraph in the 
“Basis of Union”— 


“The Uniting Churches accept the funda- 
mental truths embodied in the Creeds 
(Apostles and Nicene) as providing a suf- 
ficient basis of union; but do not intend 
thereby to demand the assent of indi- 
viduals to every word or phrase in them 
or to exclude reasonable liberty of inter- 
pretation .. .” r 


All questions had been answered or 
laid aside by Sept. 27. A large congre- 
gation assembled in St. George’s Ang- 
lican cathedral in Madras. At the first 
service of the United Church, nine 
clergymen were consecrated as bishops. 
In the course of time ex-Methodists, 
Congregationalists, and so forth, will 
all have been confirmed, ordained, or 
consecrated within the tradition of 
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apostolic succession. Then the South 
India Church may be received into 
communion with the Church of Eng- 
land. 


Niemoeller is president 

Churches in three areas of Germany 
—Frankfurt, Hesse, and Nassau— 
merged in late September into one 
church, and elected Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller as their president. He would 
not be called a bishop, it was decided, 
since the term “president” would more 
clearly signify that the powers of the - 
church’s leader are derived from the 
people. 

The new territorial church (landes- 
kirche) would number about 1,500,000 
members. It is Evangelical, composed 
of both Reformed and Lutheran con- 
stituency, and would maintain its con- 
nection with the EKD—Evangelical 
Church in Germany. 

Since the war there have been 28 
landeskirchen in Germany, some Lu- 
theran, some Reformed, and some 
union. Each is entirely independent 
in managing its own affairs. 


Taylor gets more territory 

The pope is not the only churchman 
in Europe who gets visits from Myron 
C. Taylor, it was explained in Washing- 
ton on Oct. 2. Besides going to the 
Vatican this summer as a representa- 
tive of President Truman, he visited 
the archbishop of Canterbury, primate 
of the Church of England, and Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, Lutheran bishop of Ber- 
lin, the White House explains. 

Purpose of the Taylor travels is to 
discuss “co-operation in establishing 
permanent peace in the world.” 
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CONGREGATIONS that have nothing left, no meeting-places but army barracks, no Bibles except 
those sent from America, receive gratefully such gifts as these communion vessels, made of wood, 
which are being distributed through the World Council of Churches 


Splitting the world in two 

Some people are trying to divide the 
world into two hostile camps, and make 
war certain. One of these people is the 
pope. 

Such a frank statement is seldom 
made in public by a top-notch church- 
man. The archbishop of York broke a 
precedent. Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett, 
who stands second in the Church of 
England hierarchy, charged in an ad- 
dress this month that “separation of 
Europe into two strongly contrasted 
camps is encouraged by the Vatican 
policy, which treats Russia as the chief 
enemy of Christian civilization. .. .” 

He said the church “should endeavor 
to remove the fears and hatreds that 
separate nations and should try to draw 
them closer together. . . . It is untrue 
to say that within a communist state 
there is no room for Christianity.” 

It is difficult to get along with Rus- 
sia, the archbishop acknowledged, but 
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“it would be fatal to regard these mis- 
understandings as permanent or as due 
to fundamental differences never to be 
overcome.” 

Answering the archbishop, the Vat- 
ican newspaper, Osservatore Romano, 
said that Dr. Garbett does not under- 
stand that it is Marxist communism, 
rather than Russia, which the Vatican 
considers to be “the enemy of Christian 
civilization.” 


Defying the Church 

The Roman Catholic archbishop of 
St. Louis, Joseph E. Ritter, had said 
Negro children could attend parochial 
high schools along with white pupils. 
The one Catholic high school for Ne- 
groes was overcrowded. 

Seven hundred Roman Catholic par- 
ents protested. The archbishop had run 
up against “some red-hot Americans,” 
said William T. Rone, one of the 700. 
He would have no children of his asso- 
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ciating with Negroes in high school. 
And he would no longer give money to 
the church, he threatened. The parents 
talked of taking the case to court, get- 
ting an injunction to restrain the arch- 
bishop from letting in the Negroes. 

Catholics who defied the ruling would 
be excommunicated, announced the 
archbishop. They would be excluded 
from the church’s sacraments and min- 
istry. This penalty, he explained, is ap- 
plied to any individual or group pre- 
suming “to interfere in the adminis- 
trative office of their bishop by having 
recourse to any authority outside the 
church” (Canon 2341). 


Protest 

Over the head of the archbishop, to 
the American representative of the 
pope—Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the U.S.—the 700 
have carried their petition. That would 
do no good, said Roman Catholic lead- 
ers. The protest would have to go to 
the pope himself. “It is doubtful if His 
Holiness would even acknowledge such 
a protest, in view of the many grave 
problems he already must study,” said 
a Catholic spokesman in Washington. 

“Protestants may have their ques- 
tions about the absoluteness of this type 
of clerical authority,” commented Prof. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, “but they can hardly 
deny that the authority is being invoked 
in a good cause. .. . I cannot help but 
be slightly envious, as a Protestant, of 
both the willingness and the ability of 
the Catholic Church to deal rigorously 
with the race issue.” 


To take care of DPs 

DPs ... that’s an abbreviation you 
often see ... it stands for a million “dis- 
placed persons” in western Europe, 
mostly Balts and Poles, afraid to go 
home because the Russians would pick 
them up. 
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A fourth of the million DPs are Jews, 
a fourth Lutheran, most of the rest 
Catholic. “Co-operative procedure” of 
National Council and Missouri Synod 
Lutherans to aid these people will be 
considered by a joint committee, ac- 
cording to an agreement on Sept. 27. 

Settlement of DPs on farms in the 
U.S.—in case Congress passes the Strat- 
ton bill admitting 400,000 of them— 
will be considered by 30 Roman Cath- 
olic bishops and many lesser folk at 
their Rural Life Conference next month. 

Twenty-four of the DPs—Estonians 
who risked crossing the Atlantic in a 
43-foot boat (see -THE LUTHERAN, Oct. 
1) need help now. At Ellis Island they 
were declared to have no valid pass- 
ports, no immigration visas, and will 
be deported unless the president of the 
United States intervenes. 

National Lutheran Council executive 
committee members, meeting Sept. 25, 
asked President Truman to intervene. 


Off the air 

“The March of Faith” will end Dec. 
31, for lack of $35,000. This is the 15- 
minute transcribed radio program pro- 
vided each week to 49 radio stations 
by the National Lutheran Council. 

No way to get $35,000 needed to con- 
tinue the program through 1948 could 
be devised, the NLC executive com- 
mittee agreed on Sept. 25. 

During the past year the program was 
prepared by Clayton B. Peterson. It 
has consisted of dramatic sketches 
based on themes from the Bible, church 
history, present-day church life. 

Also facing a doubtful future is “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told”—radio plays 
on the air each Sunday at 6.30 P. m. 
(EST) over ABC network. “Unless the 
sponsor is convinced that there is a 
large listening audience, there is dan- 
ger of its being discontinued,” states 
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Miss Pearl Rosser. “The program is on 
trial until Dec. 31, 1947.” 

The “Story” is sponsored by the 
Goodyear Tire Company, and presented 
with practically no commercials. It 
seeks to dramatize the teachings of 
Jesus. “All thinking church people will 
want to do their utmost to tell others 
about the program and to assure the 
sponsor that it is serving a real need,” 
according to Miss Rosser. 


Eleventh hour 

There were only three months left. 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry looked at the 
calendar, then at the report. The United 
Lutheran Church was still 11 per cent 
below its 1946-47 World Action goal. 
As things looked in late September the 
ULC at the end of the year would be 
about 5 per cent short of the total ex- 
pected. Dr. Fry began writing a letter 
to all ULC pastors. 

“Dear Fettow Pastor:” he wrote. 
“The critical hours for Lutheran World 
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From the U.S. Army to the National Lutheran Council last month came a "'Cer- 
tificate of Appreciation" for help in securing and aiding chaplains. Col. Martin C. Poch presents 
award to Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, Council president, and Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 


Action 1946-47 have arrived, and I come 
to you with an anxious spirit.” 

He stated the facts regarding the 
present standing of the appeal. “My 
plea is a double one,” he continued. “If 
your parish has not yet completed its 
full honorable share to heal the almost 
mortal wounds of our mother churches 
overseas, covenant with the Lord now 
to do it. A good conscience will prompt 
you to do no less, I am sure.” 

To pastors whose congregations have 
exceeded their quotas he made a bolder 
request. “Will you not guarantee our 
Church’s success by allowing one more 
offering for Lutheran World Action be- 
fore the year’s close?” 

Terrifying crop failures in Europe 
this summer will make problems more 
difficult, Dr. Fry explained. “Letters 
flowing to me weekly from bishops in 
many countries reflect an aching des- 
peration which we in America alone can 
allay. ... As sons of a compassionate 
God let us give once more.” 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION (Receipts as of September 26, 1947) 
Cash Received 


United: Lutheran: cccccaisis cats ares eens 
Evangelical Lutheran csrccoccccrsccesseseerscersyacsccsstsssecers 
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Pacific: % sic ciitacectertucasactoratuisaen eee rag ei rare aes 
Pennsylvania Ministerium .......cccscsccsssesecesseseeeeseeees 
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TONS 2.5. cccscessosecsasacstesser siete ter eietee Pattee oes 
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Goal 
$ 4,972,482 
1,791,316 
1,658,731 
1,164,275 
147,753 
104,476 
94,411 
56,463 


$10,000,000 


$ 51,407 


814,838 
10,011 
19,665 

232,290 
92,307 
72,815 
46,741 
29,187 

245,431 
39,010 


696,312 
145,312 
217,274 
329,159 
21,834 
930,698 
412,698 
14,525 
63,675 
105,300 
22,972 
100,630 
81,258 
24,758 
100,000 


$4,403,822 
1,631,082 
1,508,790 
1,318,955 
136,233 
99,718 
78,983 
42,365 
28,064 
5,341 
39,264 
94,438 


$9,387,062 


$ 57,305 
606,885 
12,762 
26,060 
194,341 
86,648 
51,878 
27,381 
27,545 
245,669 
37,214 
54,605 
1,991 
49,191 
598,723 
167,012 
222,002 
338,682 
23,434 
760,333 
346,628 
16,860 
9,199 
101,030 
21,634 
94,168 
48,633 
17,639 
103,045 
11,003 
8,249 
9,963 


Per cent 
88.5 
91.0 
90.9 

113.2 
92.2 
95.4 
83.6 
75.0 


Contributions made directly to Canadian Lutheran World Relief by National Lutheran Council 
churches in Canada on August 31, 1947, totaled $122,919.76. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Misguided 

ITALY’S IMMIGRATION Commission 
seems to have been overly anxious to 
drum up an export trade of her surplus 
population. The commission issued a 
glowing prospectus of the advantages 
accruing to those who answered the 
call of Argentina for 5,000,000 immi- 
grants. It is reported to have promised 
those who signed up that they would 
find well-equipped modern houses to 
live in and jobs paying $300 a month. 

Recently, when 800 of the immigrants 
arrived in Buenos Aires to face the 
actualities, they were so badly disap- 
pointed and complained so loudly that 
their violent objections reached Peron 
himself. He has promised to look into 
the matter personally, and Italy’s com- 
mission will have to answer questions. 


Food 

LIBERIANS were worried when the 
nutrition expert, Dr. Flemmie Kittrell, 
head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of Howard University, began an 
intensive inquiry into the vitamin con- 
tent of their food. Liberia’s Weekly 
Mirror moaned, “Even to lose dumboy, 
not to mention the others, would be a 
calamity!” 

But Dr. Kittrell calmed their fears. 
The time-honored “dumboy” (a sort of 
mashed-potato mixture composed of 
cassava root, and served in soup), foo- 
foo, palava sauce, palm butter, pepper 
soup, platto, petate greens and cassava 
leaf, did fairly well in the test. Pepper 
soup, for instance, sounded good to Dr. 
Kittrell, and her research might intro- 
duce it to the western world. 

Another adventure in nutrition, to de- 
termine the minimum requirement of 
vitamin A for the human body, is being 
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conducted by the universities of Chi- 
cago and Puerto Rico, in Dajaos, a rural 
community of that island, with the will- 
ing co-operation of 100 local families. 


Fewer Congressmen 

SHIFTS IN POPULATION are affecting 
the American political picture. Eastern 
states especially are already losing some 
of their representation in Congress be- 
cause of the relocation of population 
since 1940. Since 1940 the population 
gain is as follows: Pacific states, up 
38.7 per cent; Mountain states, 3.9 per 
cent; North Central states, 7.4 per cent; 
Southern states, 4.4 per cent; Northeast- 
ern states, 6.7 per cent. 

Political outcome of this shift in the 
eastern states is that Pennsylvania will 
lose three of its 33 congressional seats. 
In 1930 the Keystone State had 36 rep- 
resentatives. New York is slated to lose 
three out of 45; New Jersey at least one 
out of 14; the Solid South will lose three 
out of 95. Pacific states will pick up 
about 10 seats. 


"I'm an African" 

RacIAL ANTAGONISM between whites 
and blacks in South Africa has become 
so dangerous that the government is 
inquiring into ways of improving the 
social status of the Negroes. The 
Johannesburg Star considers it advis- 
able “to remove the root cause of the 
prevailing discontent and agitation.” 
The situation is tense because Negroes 
outnumber whites 8,000,000 to 2,000,000. 

Virulence of this race hatred was re- 
cently displayed in the South African 
House of Assembly, when General 
Smuts referred, in the course of an 
address, to the Negroes as “Africans.” 
He was booed by a number of the mem- 
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bers, and one cried out, “Why don’t you 
call them ‘natives’? That’s their name. 

. . Have you fallen for Communist 
propaganda?” But General Smuts had 
the courage to reply, “I cannot see any- 
thing wrong in calling people by the 
name they prefer. I am an African as 
well.” 

By the way, Rule 8 of the United Na- 
tion World’s 12 editorial commandments 
reads: “Avoid the word ‘natives,’ as it 
has been shaped by imperial custom.” 


China or Japan 

THERE ARE INDICATIONS of a changing 
diplomatic viewpoint in the Far East. 
In spite of the highly critical nature of 
General Wedemeyer’s report concern- 
ing the shortcomings of the present 
Chinese government, it has been con- 
sidered probable that the U.S. govern- 
ment would continue to support Chiang 
Kai-shek rather than risk the collapse 
of his regime before the onslaughts of 
the communist forces. 

However the opinion is growing that 
there is little hope of a strong and stable 
China being established, in view of her 
widespread and deep-seated civil dis- 
orders. Attention is turning toward the 
possibility that Japan may be the cen- 
ter of American influence in the East. 


Rails 

AUSTRALIA’S RAILWAYS, 28,000 miles 
of them, are due for thorough mod- 
ernization. In earlier days, due to in- 
dividual development within the vari- 
ous divisions of Australia by reason of 
financial and political conditions, they 
were built with three different gauges, 
the widths varying from three feet six 
inches to five feet three inches. This 
embarrassed passenger and freight 
traffic at the divisional state borders, 

Now plans are afoot, by federal and 
state authorization, to apply one stand- 
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ard to all of them at a cost of $786,- 
000,000. The improvement is the out- 
come of a tour of inspection over the 
railway systems of the U.S. and Can- 
ada by E. J. Ward, Australia’s Minister 
of Transport and External Territories. 

At the same time Australia has de- 
cided to follow the example of the 
mother country and nationalize her pri- 
vate banks. It will vitally affect nine 
private trading banks, having over 
$2,275,000,000 in deposits and share- 
holders’ funds, thus giving the National 
Commonwealth Bank control of $2,600,- 
000,000, one of the largest banking con- 
centrations extant.. 


Here and there 

Ecypr Has launched a five-year plan 
for industrial development, and five 
American companies have agreed to 
produce canned food, electrical equip- 
ment, chemicals and textiles. .. . Tur- 
key has placed orders for 291 locomo- 
tives, 2,130 box-cars, 50 coaches; also 27 
cargo-ships, totaling 170,000 tons, and 
22 ferry-boats, to increase its mer- 
chant-marine fleet... . An Italian firm 
from Milan has set up shop in Con- 
cepcion, Chile, to produce radio sets, 
and has promised 3,000 a month within 
a year. . . . The Dominion of India, 
heretofore importing 40,000 tons of 
newsprint yearly, intends to become 
self-sufficient within two years by ex- 
ploiting native trees that have never 
been used before. . . . On the other 
hand, Ontario’s timber industry is due 
for reorganization because a Royal 
Commission has discovered that—under 
present wasteful practices—Ontario’s 
lumber industry would soon be bank- 
rupt. ... British and American experts 
in the Ruhr have made the disquieting 
discovery that 20 per cent of the coal 
mined disappears into the black market. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


ONE NIGHT in the Washington Service 
Center a large group of Lutherans met 
to counsel with Carl Lund-Quist on 
the need of a full-time representative 
for the National Lutheran Council here. 
Three main jobs were presented for 
such a representative. 1. To acquaint 
the church with laws, directives and in- 
structions of the government which af- 
fect the church’s institutional life. 2. To 
assist church officials in registering the 
church’s viewpoints on pending legisla- 
tion. 3. To render such insights as the 
church’s study may produce in an effort 
to assist the government in its problems. 

This third service is peculiarly inter- 
esting and challenging. One of former 
President Roosevelt’s secretaries asked 
me one day, at his desk, “Why doesn’t 
your church ever send anybody here 
except to make protests? The man in- 
side that door is working night and day 
to try to do his job for this country. 
Can’t you Lutherans ever give any help 
and light?” 


IN FEW AREAS is the church in position 
to assist the government with such 
clear and reliable insights and informa- 
tion as in foreign relations. The better 
equipped missionaries know the people 
of the countries they serve as few dip- 
lomats can possibly know. They can 
interpret nations to one another as few 
in the diplomatic service can do. No 
better illustration than Congressman 
Walter H. Judd could be asked. He has 
perhaps had as much influence on for- 
eign affairs as any member of the House. 
And he got his training on the mission 
field. 

The secretaries of our Board of For- 
eign Missions should become increas- 
ingly interpreters of world affairs as 
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part of their kingdom service. Indi- 
vidual missionaries should learn to do 
more of the type of thinking and speak- 
ing that Walter Judd does so well. Such 
service seems to make a unique con- 
tribution to kingdom building. 

I correspond with a missionary in 
India who seems to be catching the sig- 
nificance of this point of view. He wrote 
me about the day his community cele- 
brated Indian independence. His de- 
scription was literally inspiring. It is 
my opinion that this is perhaps the day 
of days to be a missionary in India. 

Mrs. Harper Sibley’s story comes 
ringing back. It’s about the representa- 
tive of the State Department who spoke 
at a Chamber of Commerce banquet 
in a small midwestern city. He was 
seated beside a lady who kept asking 
penetrating questions about interna- 
tional affairs. He asked who she was— 
wife of a diplomat, connected with some 
international business concern, corres- 
pondent for a newspaper? “Oh no, my 
husband runs a little grocery store in ~ 
this town and I am secretary of the 
missionary society in my church.” 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


WASHINGTON NOTE: Churches main- 
taining offices here are getting ready to 
give all-out support during the next 
session of Congress to legislation put- 
ting the Marshall plan into effect. They 
also strongly endorse the Stratton bill 
for admitting DPs. And they will prob- 
ably maintain an unbroken front against 
the proposal for peacetime conscription. 

At least 10 resolutions directed to- 
ward strengthening the United Nations, 
which have been referred to Congres- 
sional committees, will be carefully 
studied by churchmen. 

I 


The Question Is, What Next? 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


You can't put a great nation away in a filing cabinet and forget it. 


Germany must be helped to become a healthy member of the world family 


DuRING THE WAR YEARS our NnewSs- 
papers continually reported air raids 
on Hamburg, Germany’s chief seaport. 
Shipyards and docks were pounded to 
pieces. To demoralize workers in in- 
dustry, mile-long areas of their homes 
were blasted and burned. Even the 
streets caught fire. The asphalt blazed 
as frenzied people ran to jump in the 
river. More than a half-million people 
died in the raids. 

On a summer morning two years af- 
terward Dr. Theodore Tappert and I 
traveled around the ruined city. We 
saw extensive residential sections 
where not even the stumps of the walls 
were standing, only a desert of rubble. 
Yet people live there, wherever a base- 
ment can be cleared and a few under- 
ground rooms made habitable. 

People were working on the rubble 
piles, cleaning up bricks, building one- 
story huts, preparing for winter. _We 
saw a woman carrying a pane of glass 
—an unusually fortunate woman who 
had managed a wonderful business deal 
and would have a window in her house. 

We went into a basement home, three 
tiny rooms, no bedding on the cots, 
the clothing supply kept on shelves near 
the ceiling as some protection against 
heavy dampness. Two families live in 
the rooms. A small child was playing 
in the rubble outside the door. 


THIS IS THE STORY we have all heard 
repeatedly. Each detail must be well 
known to everyone. Yet such destruc- 
tion is too vast for description. Only 
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by traveling from one ruined city to 
another can one grasp the enormity 
of this desolation. 

Germany is the heaviest loser in the 
history of war. Such destruction of life 
and property has never before been 
known. The doom the Germans meant 
to bring upon their neighbors has fallen 
upon them with crushing weight. 

The only question worth asking now 
is, what next? Germany was the in- 
dustrial, commercial, and cultural cen- 
ter of Europe. Without Germany the 
reconstruction of a dozen nations is al- 
most impossible. Hollanders have lit- 
tle business for their port city of Rotter- 
dam if German factories aren’t running. 
Trade along the Danube thins to a 
trickle. The Swiss sold the Germans 
goods worth nearly $50,000,000 in 1938; 
this trade brought less than $2,000,000 
in the first half of 1947. Dairy products 
in Denmark and wheat from Poland 
would normally be bought in Germany. 

Statesmen who assembled two years 
ago to draw up plans for the postwar 
world decided to ignore these facts. 
They had good reason for wishing to 
put an end to the threat from Germany. 
In eagerness for this, they made sure 
that most of Europe would become a 
poorhouse. 

From Germany they took a fourth of 
its territory, and into the remaining 
area crowded 14,000,000 people from 
the east. The population of Germany 
would be larger than ever before, about 
70,000,000, although dwelling space for 
25,000,000 had been destroyed. 
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No ONE CAN CHART the tides of time 
until they have carried us to some far 
point from which we can look back. 
Usually we are much too late in becom- 
ing aware of our mistakes. Perhaps 
the world is fortunate this time in hav- 
ing discovered so quickly how wrong 
were decisions made just after the war. 

It must have seemed strange, at a 
rally in New York City a few weeks 
ago, to hear General Joseph McNarney 
urge Lutherans to send food supplies 
to Germany. As U.S. military governor 
in Germany he had refused us permis- 
sion, early last year, to send any food 
at all. His orders were based on the 
United States policy of that time. Now 
the policy has changed. One might 
wish that conscience, rather than fear 
of Russians, had brought the change. 

The U.S. has now signed a lengthy 
statement on a new level for the Ger- 


Man economy ... twice as much steel 
production to be allowed per year... 
42 per cent more chemicals. . . . Ger- 
many will share with 16 nations in the 
Marshall plan for reconstruction. 

Americans and British have been try- 
ing to supply a ration of about 1,500 
calories daily to Germans in the west- 
ern zones, less than half the normal 
average in the United States. Often the 
food supply has been insufficient to 
meet the 1,500 standard. Military of- 
ficials have made regular test weighings 
of Germans, and find young adults from 
25 to 30 pounds underweight. Because 
of bad weather the 1947 crops in west- 
ern Germany have been from 10 to 15 
per cent below last year. 


THERE MAY BE HOPE in four or five 
years of people getting food, clothing, 
shelter at their own expense. They 


HUNGRY PEOPLE are fortunate when they can get a food package such as this from Hilfswerk, 
Protestant relief organization in Germany. Your World Action contributions have bought many 


thousands of supplemental rations for the most needy people in Europe 
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would work if they could. In Hamburg 
Dr. Tappert and I went into a one- 
story factory a man had built of bricks 
from rubble, where wooden looms 
driven by foot were producing very 
good cloth. Hundreds of men’s suits 
could be made from the cloth this 
winter, but the man can’t buy enough 
yarn for that number. 

At Vilbel near Frankfurt I saw 120 
refugees building houses from clay... 
22 to be completed before winter, they 
hope ... next year 100. There are to 
be 900 or 1,000 in all, to cost about 
$2,000 apiece. Dr. Stewart Herman who 
visited the project in August described 
completion of two houses (THE Lu- 
THERAN, Oct. 1). One young fellow at 
work when I was there said he is a 
Balt, from near Riga. He is studying 
at Erlangen to become a medical mis- 
sionary. His brother works at the Vilbel 
project to keep him in school. During 
the vacation he was working instead 
of his brother, who was in poor health. 

There must be a million young fel- 
lows like him who would work or study 
if there were some incentive, some 
prospect. As long as national life is 
hopelessly stagnant, they drift. Per- 
haps among them are growing up the 
hard, fanatic German communist lead- 
ers of the War of 1964... . We have 
only a few years to swing the future 
the other way. Not much has been done. 


It’s ODD TO SEE people going through 
the motions of civilized life, according 
to old habit, when their lives have 
really become quite primitive. Along 
the Alster in Hamburg practically all 
the men carry briefcases, hurrying as 
though to important conferences. Some- 
times a man will pick up a cigarette 
butt and put it carefully in his case. 

All over Europe there are hair- 
dressers’ shops, for men and women, 
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even on thoroughly bombed out streets 
where there is almost nothing else. 
There are big signs, according to the 
languages of the various countries; in 
Polish they say DAMSKI I MESKI FRYZJER. 
And there are some people in every 
country who get plenty of almost 
everything, as some Americans man- 
aged to get pleasure-driving gasoline 
all through the war. 

Wages of German workmen are low, 
less than a mark an hour in the Frank- 
furt area... 10 cents, according to peo- 
ple with whom I talked. But prices 
are also low on anything marks will 
buy. A cigarette, worth 50 cents, will 
buy a black-market loaf of bread. A 
man offered me a hard-boiled egg for 
a cigarette; both were precious in his 
sight. A big chocolate bar, such as I 
gave one man, would buy a ton of coal. 


IN THIS FLICKERING German world of 
terrible need and wierd confusion, some 
people work hard to restore order and 
waken hope. My impression of the 
military government in the American 
and British zones was favorable, though 
I had too short a time for much re- 
search. One cynical officer in the mil- 
itary government told me Americans 
ruling Germany are in three classes: 
1) Those getting better salaries than 
they could get in the States; 2) Those 
who grew up in Europe in humble cir- 
cumstances, emigrated to the U.S., and 
now return to enjoy prestige, be waited 
on by servants; 3) Carpet-baggers, 
making fortunes in the black market. 

Those I met were not in these classes. 
I went to the Farben building, head- 
quarters of American military govern- 
ment, and was told about GYA—Ger- 
man Youth Activities—an American 
program for teaching youngsters about 
democracy. I was convinced that some 
sincere Americans are doing their best 
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WAC detachment near Munich conducts arts and crafts classes for German girls, part of the GYA 
program. Here is Lieut. Virginia Zucker in the workshop of the Erding Air Depot 


to be helpful. I learned of the mobile 
libraries—truckloads of books sent out 
for lending: among towns where there 
is nothing to read. 

I had a long talk with Capt. Dumont 
Kenny, chief. of religious affairs for 
Hesse. He said that few pastors had 
been removed from their pulpits in the 
denazification; several in Bavaria, none 
in Hesse. Four per cent of available 
building materials are alloted for 
church construction; an effort is made 
to provide one building in each locality. 

Captain Kenny, a Roman Catholic, 
was much impressed by the way Cath- 
olics are working with Protestants. 
Often they hold services in the same 
churches. Dr. Theodore Bachmann who 
returned to the U.S. on Sept. 30 after 
a year in Europe, was recently invited 
to lecture on the ecumenical movement 
in a Benedictine monastery! 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT hasn’t hiridered 
the churches very often, but merely 
tried to keep them pushed in a corner 
where they don’t matter. Churchmen 
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who survived years of the struggle 
against Hitler had determined to have 
a part in shaping their country’s future. 
They haven’t had much chance so far. 

The Christian Democratic party, 
largely Roman Catholic, has much Prot- 
estant support, but I heard little about 
it. One does hear of Kurt Schumacher 
and his Social Democratic party. There 
was a report in August that Martin 
Niemoeller was working to swing Prot- 
estant support from the Catholic party 
to Schumacher’s, and it is true that a 
meeting was held regarding this. The 
restless energy of Pastor Niemoeller 
runs into unpredictable channels—but 
he has lost most of his influence among 
German Protestants except in Hesse. 

New leaders will arise, either good 
or bad. They will arouse the German 
people and direct their course in future 
world affairs. Perhaps we shall like 
them, perhaps not. For a short time we 
Americans shall have great opportunity 
to decide the sort of people these lead- 
ers will be. A little later on, our chance 
will be gone. 


IN DOZENS of American cities, Inner Mission or- 
ganizations campaign annually for funds to support 
their varied programs of social service. Workers 
who plan the campaigns say among themselves, ''If 


the people only knew why we need this money. . . . 


Here is a brief story of the annual appeal in one 
city, Philadelphia, where a $35,000 budget supports 
three social service centers. The Philadelphia story 
could be told, with only minor changes, regarding 


many other places. 


“IF PEOPLE WOULD COME AND SEE...” 


JIMMY WAS A GOOD soRT of problem 
child. He did not yell bad words. He 
did not throw rocks. Day after day 
he just leaned against the fence sur- 
rounding the Lutheran Settlement 
House playground in Philadelphia’s 
slum area of Frankford and refused to 
speak. 

The director had tried all the tricks 
in her bag. She had plied him with 
questions. She had wheedled. She had 
baited. But he would not come inside 
with the other children. 

This continued day after day until a 
community bully strutted by and 
knocked Jimmy down. The five-year- 
old did not move. He merely lay and 
whimpered, even after the director had 
called to the older boy, “Don’t do that. 
Jimmy’s my friend.” 

But the next day Jimmy came inside 
the fence. More and more he joined 
in group activities until finally he let 
his floodgate down. With grimy hands 
and skinny, dirty arms he clung to the 
director, exclaiming as though it were 
a miracle he could not believe, “She’s 
my friend. She’s my friend.” 


JIMMY IS JUST ONE of the many ragged 
urchins the Inner Mission Society has 
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in mind this month when it declares 
to the Lutherans of the Philadelphia 
area, “These, too, are your brethren.” 
Between Oct. 5 and 25 an effort is be- 
ing made to collect $35,000 to continue 
work at the Settlement House, the Lu- 
theran Neighborhood House in South 
Philadelphia, and the Haverford Center. 

“If people would only come and see 
some of these children to whom friend- 
ship is the unexpected, we would not 
have to conduct a campaign,” Craig 
Esterly, executive secretary, claimed 
recently. Last year he gave up a prom- 
ising career with an oil refining com- 
pany to devote himself full-time to this 
work. Now his consuming passion is 
that of caring for the down and out in 
Philadelphia’s back yard. 

Since, like people in most communi- 
ties, Philadelphians would rather ignore 
the sore spots in their own society, Mr. 
Esterly is having to prod them with a 
well-organized drive. It began over 
six months ago with an hours-long 
session between himself and Harold C. 
Snyder, general chairman of the so- 
licitation committee. 

Result was a letter to every pastor in 
the area: “We are counting on your 
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Boys learn woodcraft at the Lutheran Neighbor- 
hood House in South Philadelphia 


earnest co-operation in order that we 
may fulfill our God-given responsibility 
to the people we serve. ... We are 
asking you to give us the name of the 
congregational chairman you are ap- 
pointing. ...” Philadelphia and vicinity 
was divided into 11 districts and cap- 
tains were named for each. 

In April came a meeting of the solici- 
tation committee and the captains in 
the Settlement House. There they could 
see where activity is conducted by five 
full-time workers and 30 voluntary 
helpers among people of 28 different 
nationalities. They might catch a 
glimpse of Susie, who ran away from 
home repeatedly because she was afraid 
of her father. Or of five-year-old Dor- 
othy, who—until the deaconess at the 
Settlement House heard about it—had 
to stay home alone every afternoon be- 
cause her mother had deserted the fam- 
ily. Or of nine-year-old Sammy, who 
saw vegetables growing for the first 
time this summer while he was at the 
Settlement House camp. 


SAMMY WAS NOT a good camper. He 
refused to obey the rules and he could 
not get along with the other boys. At 
the end of the two-week period he was 
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covered with poison ivy which he got 
while off camp bounds. 

.Yet he liked camp so much that when 
a vacancy occurred later in the summer 
he begged to go back. On the first day 
he appeared in overalls, a long-sleeved 
sweater, and a gas mask. 

‘Tm not going to get poison ivy this 
time,” he boasted. “I’m prepared.” And 
he continued to wear this strange uni- 
form for several days, although the 
temperature played in the 90’s. Even 
these precautions, however, did not 
make Sammy less of a problem to the 
counselors. They were about to decide 
that all their influence had meant noth- 
ing to him. But at the end of the week 
they changed their minds. 

On the last evening a candlelight 
service was to be held around the out- 
door altar. During the afternoon Sammy 
disappeared for several hours. Then he 
suddenly burst upon the group prepar- 
ing for the service with an armful of 
flowers. 

“Here,” he said to a counselor, “these 
are for the altar.” No one had asked 
him to pick them. He had caught a bit 
of the Christian spirit the leaders try to 
develop in the children during their 
camping period. 


AFTER THE FIRST MEETING of committee 
and captains planning the Philadelphia 
drive, a letter went to all pastors ask- 
ing how much promotional literature 
could be used. In June congregational 
cl uirmen received requests to arrange 
appointments for speakers. Another 
letter went to pastors reminding them 
that they are the ones who “can make 
or break any welfare program.” Later 
in the summer Mr. Snyder wrote Sun- 
day school superintendents and society 
auxiliary members, asking them to co- 
operate and inviting them to the so- 
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licitation dinner to be held at Zion 
Church, Olney, Philadelphia, Sept. 29. 
Ready for campaign leaders at this 
final rally were over 100,000 pieces of 
literature. After getting acquainted 
with each other over their meal, work- 
ers listened to deaconesses give first- 
hand accounts of the work. “When peo- 
ple hear of the sacrifices the sisters 
make,” Mr. Snyder said, “they will 
want to work harder themselves.” 


Sister ANNA MELVILLE told about three 
colored mothers who had declined to 
move out of the Haverford Avenue area 
because they would have to leave the 
center if they did. “It’s hard to bring 
up a son without a father,” one mother 
said. “I don’t know what I would do 
without the aid of this Christian influ- 
ence.” 

The deaconess told of indications that 
moral standards were beginning to de- 
velop in this Negro community which 
is famous for having the worst speak- 
easies and numbers rackets in the city. 
. .. Of how the children from immoral 
homes are trying to make a new way 
of life for themselves. Recently the 
teen-agers asked two boys and two 
girls to stop attending activities until 
they could quit running around with 
low-grade companions. The request so 
shocked the two boys that they have 
straightened out and asked re-admit- 
tances 

Of how young men have sponta- 
neously started discussion sessions with 
the colored group worker because they 
want to know more about developing 
happy home life... . Of how mothers 
seek advice on how to make ends meet 
with $30 a week when rent takes $25 
each month... . Of how a young man 
has entered the ministry and a colored 
Lutheran church has been organized as 
a direct result of the work at the center. 


Anp Sister Cataertns Nevnarot, di- 
recting deaconess at the Settlement 
House and the Luther Neighborhood 
House, told of the many children who 
sleep winter and summer without sheets 
on their beds... . Of the young lady 
who reported, “Everything I ever 
learned about caring for myself, I 
learned here.” .. . Of the 76-year-old 
mother who has been deserted by her 
children. ... 

Of the well-rounded program that 
provides Christian influence for every 
member of the slum families. .. . Of the 
care of unwed mothers. .. . Of the little 


‘girl who saw string beans growing for 


the first time at camp and could do 
nothing except exclaim, “Well, what 
do you think of that.” 

She described representatives of 
every race on earth learning to live 
together without prejudice. She told 
of Kenneth, a young Negro man, who 
is active in Faith Church Luther 
League, sings in the choir, and teaches 
a Sunday school class composed of 
white boys. “They look up to him,” she 
said, “respect him for being a gentle- 
man, and like him as a teacher.” 


FINALLY, Mr. SNYDER SUMMED UP: 
“The one great problem which we face 
is not whether there is enough money 
to be had... . Ever so often in life we 
are remiss about the spiritual and phys- 
ical well-being of others. As _ this 
thoughtlessness continues, it becomes 
very definitely a sin... .” 

That “thoughtlessness” is the huge 
obstacle in the way of all inner mission 
societies, wherever they bring Chris- 
tian succor to the needy, in their efforts 
to raise funds this fall. For truly, “if 
people would only come and see these 
children to whom friendship is the un- 
expected, we would not have to conduct 
a campaign.” 
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What Can Lutherans Share? 


By ALTON M. MOTTER 


In four ways Lutherans can contribute to other Christians. Sharing with others does 


not require church merger, but can be accomplished through co-operative councils 


WE HEAR MUCH these days about the 
“ecumenical” church. It means the uni- 
versal or world-wide Christian Church. 
This phrase describes the trend toward 
greater unity and co-operation among 
the various Christian bodies of the 
world. This we can be sure of: this 
movement is here to stay! 

The world is too strong for a divided 
church. Just as life becomes intolerable 
to one who has developed a split per- 
sonality so are the problems of an 
atomic age too great for a Christianity 
that is split into over 200 sub-divisions. 
Our modern scientific world is saying to 
the church: “Co-operate or perish! 
Harness the inventions and the dis- 
coveries of our laboratories to spiritual 
objectives or we are doomed!” 

The church is responding to these 
needs of our hour. Churches of every 
denomination are beginning to co-oper- 
ate locally, nationally, and on a world- 
wide level. On the local level this co- 
operation takes place through 635 city, 
county, and state councils of churches 
in America. On the national level, it 
takes place through the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. It is taking place on the world 
level as the plans are being completed 
for the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches to be held in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, Aug. 24-Sept. 5, 1948. 


Mr. Motter is executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Churches of St. Paul, Minn. Formerly he 
was pastor of Redeemer Lutheran Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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There are additional agencies through 
which churches of America co-operate 
for specific purposes: the International 
Council of Religious Education, the 
Home Missions Council, the Foreign 
Missions Conference, and others. 


IT IS IMPORTANT to remember the dis- 
tinction between this movement for 
“church co-operation” and other efforts 
toward “church union.” City and state 
councils of churches, the Federal Coun- 
cil, and the World Council do not seek 
to establish a merger of all denomina- 
tions into one super-church. 

The aim is to establish a practical 
working co-operation between the 
churches in order to realize those ob- 
jectives wpon which they agree. 


AS WE LOOK at this trend toward 
church co-operation, where do the Lu- 
therans stand? For many years we have 
stood outside as onlookers. We were 
hesitant, skeptical. We were regarded 
as isolationists. It took us a long time 
to discover that church co-operation 
with other Christians does not mean 
church union. We can co-operate and 
still remain Lutherans—better Luther- 
ans than before! Co-operation can make 
our church stronger, not weaker. Fur- 
ther, we are slowly discovering that the 
Lutheran Church can make some dis- 
tinctive contributions to this flow of 
ecumenical Christianity. As the largest 
Protestant church in the world and the 
third largest in the United States, what 
do we have to contribute to this ongoing 
stream of co-operative Christianity? 
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After a year of experience, as the third 
Lutheran pastor* to become an execu- 
tive of an interdenominational city 
council of churches, I am deeply con- 
vinced that we can share the following: 

First: Lutherans are noted all over 
the world for strong inner mission pas- 
sion. Orphanages, homes for the aged, 
city missions, prison and hospital serv- 
ice and deaconess work have been char- 
acteristic expressions of the Lutheran 
sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of others. Here, other Protestants are 
weakest. It is in this field that Luther- 
ans can probably make their greatest 
contribution in shaping the larger min- 
istry of the Protestants. 

Seconp: We have a distinctive liturgy 
and high sense of church architecture. 
Lutheran churches tend to be rich with 
a churchly symbolism. Our Common 
Service is a meaningful service of wor- 
ship which is a happy medium between 
the mechanical nature of Roman Cath- 
olic worship and the emotional, un- 
planned worship of revivalistic sects. In 
this must be included a rich heritage 
of great hymns and church music. 

TurRp: We tend to have a high con- 
ception of the church and her pastors. 
We teach our young people to have re- 
spect for church and pastor. The pastor 
is someone to be looked up to and the 
church is to be deeply respected. 

FourtuH: The Lutheran Church is also 
noted for its stabilizing theological con- 
victions. Whether always true or not, 
Lutherans are supposed to know what 
we believe. The shifting winds of the 
modern world are not supposed to affect 
us. “Like a mighty fortress” is a word- 
picture of their deep beliefs in the realm 


* Dr. Frederick E. Reissig is executive 
secretary of the Council of Churches in 
Washington, D. C., and the Rev. Willis R. 
Ford of the Baltimore, Md., Council. 
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of theology and the Christian life. 


Ir THESE are truly distinctive Lu- 
theran gifts, shall we hoard them in 
isolation, or shall we release their in- 
fluence in the total stream of Chris- 
tianity by an active participation in 
local, national, and world community- 
ministry of the Christian Church? 

In the fourth volume of the Inter- 
Seminary Series “Toward World-Wide 

hristianity” edited by Dr. O. Fred- 
erick Nolde, credit is given to Dr. Sam- 
uel Schmucker, founder of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., for the first step toward real © 
co-operation among the Protestant de- 
nominations of America. This was Dr. 
Schmucker’s “Plan of Union,” pub- 
lished exactly 100 years ago. In it, he 
proposed that the respective denomina- 
tions retain their existing identity, or- 
ganization, and customs, but that they 
unite in a free sacramental and min- 
isterial fellowship in the “Common 
Cause of Christianity.” This co-opera- 
tion was to be expressed in joint print- 
ing and circulation of the Scriptures 
and religious tracts, educational work, 
and missionary activities. 

Such was the beginning of Lutheran 
influence for Protestant co-operation. 
In recent years, the influence of the 
United Lutheran Church in this direc- 
tion has increased. 

In Volume Five of the Inter-Semi- 
nary Series, What Must the Church Do? 
Dr. Robert S. Bilheimer interprets the 
ecumenical movement as an “ecumen- | 


~ical reformation” comparable in im- 
portance to the Protestant Reformation. ] 


A new reformation of the church is _ 
upon us. The Lutheran Church was | 
the pioneer in the Protestant Reforma-__ 
tion of the sixteenth century. What 
will be her contribution to the 20th- 
century “ecumenical reformation”? 
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GOVERNMENT Nee 


By HAZEL O'HARA 


A career of public service would naturally 
appeal to this daughter of Swedish immigrants 
- and she has found that trying to take care 


of people is a thrilling experience. 


Rosatie Peterson is the kind of nurse 
who can accept an assignment to the 
Arctic in mid-winter as a piece of good 
luck. Late in 1940 she was asked to 
undertake just such a frosty tour of 
duty, and even those of us who knew 
her well marveled at the good cheer 
with which she bought long underwear 
and otherwise prepared for Alaska. 

At that time she was a nursing con- 
sultant for the Office of Indian Affairs. 
This agency maintained in Alaska eight 
hospitals, 30 public health nursing sta- 
tions, and a boarding school] for Eski- 
mos, Rosalie was sent up to talk things 
over with the nurses. 


Many aA TIME previously I had 
watched her turn our Southern friends 
blue by her tales of starting out on a 
winter morning in Minnesota between 
snowbanks higher than her head for 
some remote farm family awaiting the 
county nurse. But the stories she 
brought back from her winter in the 
Arctic made a January morning in 
Minnesota seem downright cozy. 

_ Her stories of skimming, sometimes 
in a small unheated plane, from.-one 
frozen waste to another,..though. fan- 
tastic, were credible, for we who. had 
once worked with her knew she was 
one of those mortals. capable of, gen- 
erating enthusiasm at. 40 below zero. 
And even our friends from the deep 
South could imagine. her sitting easily 
but sturdily aloft in an Arctic sky, clad 
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. She can stand cold weather 


in three sets of heavy underwear and 
fur from head to foot, heading ever 
northward, her blue eyes bright with 
all that there was to see and do in the 
land of the Snow King. 

“We started out one day but had to 
turn back,” she was telling us at one 
session. “The weather was just too 
rough. We were in a kind of gorge, 
and the pilot had to turn around in it, 
and—I’m telling you—the wings of that 
plane were almost scraping the sides. 
Those walls rose up sheer white around 
us—it was beautiful!” 

“Wait a minute,” someone broke in. 
“When I recover from this chill, Id 
like to ask how you could think it was 
beautiful when the wings of the plane 
were scraping the sides of a gorge.” 

“Oh, I knew the pilot would get us 
out—that was his job.” 

«And that is Rosalie. If the job is yours 
to. do, she just. relaxes and admires 
the snowflakes or the flowers, which- 
ever happen to be going by. 

’ I First MET Rosalie one spring morn- 


ing in 1936 when I reported for my 
new job with the United States Public 
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Health Service. One of the doctors 
shepherded me around the place, in- 
troducing me to my new working com- 
panions. We stopped beside a desk 
where a woman was bending over a 
sheet of tabulations. Her light hair had 
the kind of careless boyish wave that 
should make a permanent wave ma- 
chine turn rusty with envy. She looked 
up, and I was sure of her friendliness 
instantly. The doctor said, “This is Miss 
Rosalie Peterson—our nursing con- 
sultant. You'll be seeing a lot of her, 
because she’s supposed to put the 
nurse’s point of view in everything 
we write.” 

Rosalie was fairly new to the Public 
Health Service herself. Today she holds 
a commission in that agency. Many 
people, I might remark, are puzzled at 
references to the commissions of the 
Public Health Service, but this agency 
is organized like the army and navy 
around a corps of commissioned of- 
ficers. Rosalie has the rank of Senior 
Nurse Officer which is equal to the rank 
of Commander in the navy. Dressed in 
her blues, she wears three gold stripes 
on her cuffs. 

The flash of her gold braid would 
never blind Rosalie to the problems of 
a county nurse driving along a country 
road on her way to bathe the first born 
of a dirt farmer, for she started out as 
a county nurse herself. In fact, her 
career is a kind of summary of the rise 
of the public health nursing profession 
in our country. 


THE BRANCH OF NURSING which is car- 
ried out as a community service began 
during the last century in little move- 
ments here and there to help those who 
had no money to hire a nurse. In 1839, 
in Philadelphia, the “Lying-in Charity 
for Attending Indigent Women in Their 
Homes” hired a nurse to make home 
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visits. In Charleston, S. C., some years 
later a number of women banded to- 
gether to visit in the homes of the “sick 
poor.” During the 1870’s, the Ethical 
Society of New York City hired grad- 
uate nurses to attend the “sick poor” 
in their homes. 

Today we have over 20,000 public 
health nurses. They work for health 
departments, tuberculosis associations, 
visiting nurse associations, and other 
agencies inside or outside government. 
They have long since outgrown their 
dedication to the poverty-stricken 
alone, and play a great role in social 
movements to keép down disease and 
improve the population’s health. 

Some inheritance from her ancestral 
Sweden—leader in public health legis- 
lation—may have guided Rosalie into 
community nursing work. Her father 
and mother both came from Sweden. 
They brought up their two children to 
be good Lutherans and to consider per- 
sonal integrity their choicest posses- 
sion. Ralph Peterson, Rosalie’s brother, 
chose the ministry and is now pastor 
of a Lutheran church in Rush City, 


Minn. Rosalie had her sights on med-_ 


icine, but she started with a B.S. in 
nursing from the University of Minne- 
sota. Before she left school, she also 
picked up a certificate for graduate 
work in public health. 

In 1925 she went to work for the 
health department of Stevens County 
in Minnesota. She made calls from one 
end of this small rurai county to the 
other, for she was the only public health 


nurse. This was the period in which she | 


went to work between snowdrifts so 
high the mere mention of them made 
her a marked woman forever to our 
friends from Mississippi and Alabama. 


WHAT A COUNTY NuRSE sees of life is _ 
enough to make Elmer Rice decide to © 
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take a job with a health department 
before he writes another play. Rosalie 
delivered babies in emergencies. She 
attended the young in their bouts with 
the germs and the old in their chronic 
illnesses. In long-lasting diseases like 
tuberculosis, she returned to the home 
regularly, to look after the patient, to 
keep him on his hard course of “taking 
the cure,” to counsel him and the mem- 
bers of his family who looked after him, 
and to stand by them all and teach 


them how to deal with the disease which’ 


had taken up residence among them. 
In fact, like all such nurses, she was 
a traveling teacher of health. 

I am certain that she taught her 
farmhouse pupils with the same gusto, 
the cheerful conviction of the greatness 
of her subject, with which she has im- 
mobilized us in conversation many a 
time. I remember one day at luncheon 
she began to tell us about learning to 
outwit the germs in the dangerous 
isolation wards when she was a nursing 
student at the University of Minnesota. 
In dealing with contagious diseases, the 
nurse must learn to guard against 
cross-infection—that is, against carry- 
ing the germs of someone sick from 
typhoid to another patient busy battling 
the germs of diphtheria. 

What the medical people do in isola- 
tion techniques, as they call them, 
might seem hocus pocus to a medicine 
man in darkest Africa who rejects the 
germ theory, but it makes sense in a 
school of nursing. Faucets, where the 
nurses scrub up are worked with a 
foot pedal, or they have long curved 
handles that may be manipulated with 
the elbow. When a nurse has scrubbed 
one set of germs off her hands and is 
on her way to another patient, she 
doesn’t take hold of things where other 
germs may be lurking. She doesn’t grab 
doorknobs or carelessly clasp the foot- 
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rail of a bed as she pauses to exchange 
a bit of talk with some patient. 


THOSE WERE THE behaviors that Rosa- 
lie was talking of. “It doesn’t take long 
to learn the rules,” she explained to us 
with the verve of an adventurer. “It’s 
really a lot like basketball. If you use 
certain holds, it’s a foul and you’re pe- 
nalized. In isolation work, if you con- 
taminate your hands, it’s a foul. You 
don’t push a door like this—you use 
your shoulder and ease through like 
NS eee 

We followed her like Watson on the 
heels of Sherlock Holmes. We could 
fairly see the germs of typhoid, tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria perched on door- 
knob, faucet or foot of a bed, ready to 
slither off on a nice pair of freshly de- 
contaminated hands with a “Good-bye, 
boys, and good luck to you too!” and 
ride off in quest of victims. 

From county nurse Rosalie moved on 
to a teaching position in a public health 
center in Hennepin County, Minnesota, 
where she taught students from her 
own Alma Mater the art and the tech- 
nique of being visiting nurses. 

She stayed a teacher three and a half 
years and then went back to the uni- 
versity to try for the M.D. that she 
wanted. After completing premedical 
requirements and one year of medicine, 
she had to return to earning money 
instead of spending it and took a job, 
also a step up, as nursing consultant 
with the Minnesota State Department 
of Health. She also did liaison work 
for a new agency born of the depres- 
sion, the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. During those years, she saw 
some of the bleakest scenes in civilized 
life—destitute homes where someone is 
sick—scenes which may be symbolized 
by a woman silently twisting a corner 
of her apron. 
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ROSALIE’S NEXT MOVE was a jump— 
to Washington and the United States 
Public Health Service. She jumped, 
however, into a bramble bush of sta- 
tistics, and while they opened her eyes 
they were still brambles to her. Our 
office was peopled with statisticians. 
Sweeter to their ears than the woodland 
voices is the chanting of data rolling 
from the tabulating machines: “Of 1,000 
live births, 571 were girls, and 429 boys 

=i, OUAHE VOC) einlSaeeae 

But not to Rosalie’s ears. The loud 
protest of one of those lusty infants 
she had once held up by the heels with 
the admonition to be a gentleman for 
he had now arrived in the world held 
more significance for her than 1,000 
assorted facts on 1,000 of his kind. “I 
know these studies are necessary,” she 
used to tell me. “I can see now that 
you have to have a solid groundwork 
of facts before you can set up intelligent 
programs. ... I’m learning a lot, but 
it’s surely painful.” 

She was rescued by the Ohio River 
which rose in the fall of 1936 and 
launched itself upon town and coun- 
tryside. The Red Cross borrowed Rosa- 
lie to do relief work. and she left en- 
thusiastically for the kind of situation 
into which she could throw herself with 
an unerring sense of direction—a dirty, 
bleak. chaotic situation. full of homeless 
families, bewildered, scared, sick. 


Statistics from the relief work she 
can still quote fondly. The medical crew 
worked in 15 schools where from 1,000 
to 2,000 people were sheltered. An- 
other 5,000 people were put up at the 
fairgrounds. All had some _ illness. 
They ran a 400-bed hospital for white 
people. another for Negroes. and one 
for children. They had a 60-bed mater- 
nity hospital. A 100-bed hospital for 
contagious diseases was set up. 
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In the spring of 1937, she transferred 
from the Public Health Service to the 
Office of Indian Affairs. She moved her 
possessions to an office in the Interior 
Building which stood across the street 
behind the marble halls where we of 
the Public Health Service were lodged, 
and the transfer meant that she was no 
longer tied to a desk job at headquar- 
ters. That suited her. The hospitals 
on the Indian reservations were a 
happy hunting ground to her after the 
Battle of the Statistics. 

So in the spring of 1937 the gates of an 
entirely new world swung open and she 
went through eagerly and was soon 
knee-deep in the Indian’s point of view. 
Family problems can always win the 
attention of this former county nurse, 
and she found that the red-skinned 
wards of our government had plenty of 
problems. She sympathized with the 
Indian youngster who comes home from 
a hygienic school environment unhappy 
at the way he has to live in his father’s 
house. and she sympathized also with 
his defiant parents who want none of 
that excessive soap-and-hot-water doc- 
trine with which he has taken up. 


DuRING HER FINAL year with the Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs she made the trip 
to Alaska. She traveled part of the way 
out with a priest who was returning 
to his mission. He told her as he left 
at some point south of her destination 
that she should put on everything she 
could carry. for she was going into the 
coldest country she had ever known. 

Those three months were rugged even 
for someone who had been a county 
nurse in Minnesota. Most of the places 
where she worked were inaccessible 
except by plane. and at that time some 
of the planes the traveler had to take 
if he wanted to keep going were small 
unheated affairs run as private lines. 
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She and another nurse were grounded 
13 days in Anchorage on the way to 
Nome. Every day they would wait in 
the lobby until three in the afternoon 
when the Arctic night would begin to 
close in and there would be no exit that 
day. After three they could go sight- 
seeing among the ice floes. 


SHE STEPPED INSIDE another mode of 
life there, the life of settlers a long way 
from home. who once a year have the 
excitement of meeting a boat from the 
outside and of getting some fresh mag- 
azines only eight or nine months old. 
All these impressions she brought back 
to us, and the austerity of the long 
Arctie night and the terrific splendor 
of the sky. In every environment, there 
is usually some little scene that is evoc- 
ative of all that the place stands for. 
The scene that Rosalie’s stories con- 
jured up for me was that of the night 
nurse on duty in the little area of light 
around her desk in that Arctic hospital 
with the Bering Sea pounding outside 
the door. 

In 1941 she came back to the fold of 
the Public Health Service, assigned to 
the New York office. Her territory was 
the six New England states, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. Public Health Service is en- 
trusted by Congress with the allocation 
of millions of dollars each year in 
grants to the states. A Federal agency 
does not simply hand out a grant with 
an encouraging, “Here, Governor, is 
some money for your tuberculosis pro- 
grams.” Rosalie is one of the advisers 
who are responsible for where and how 
the federal grants are spent. She knows 
officialdom of all ranks of government 
extremelv well. And she has gone forth 
from her hotel room on manv a morn- 
ing to contend with those who were not 
too pure in official intentions. Experi- 
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ence, however, has not damaged her 
friendly interest in the individual—even 
ome of those who can spot a nice coating 
of slush on any fund that comes his 
way. She herself holds to the stiff in- 
tegrity of her fathers, but she can re- 
mark mildly of some erring soul, “He 
was pretty naive to think he wasn’t 
going to have any supervision of the 
way that money was spent.” 

In 1945, the Public Health Service 
brought her back to Washington as as- 
sistant chief of public health nursing. 
She was now a member of the commis- 
sioned corps, a lieutenant commander. 
In 1947 she was raised to full com- 
mander. In recent months this nurse 
of many careers has been assigned as 
consultant on cancer programs, and 
once more is a steady patron of planes 
and trains on her way to take part in 
clinics. 


ROSALIE AND HER MOTHER have an 
apartment in Washington with many 
touches of Sweden about it—a lamp or 
a spread. family portraits. her mother’s 
good Swedish accent, and the general 
good smorgasbord atmosphere she 
creates for her daughter’s friends. 

Rosalie is usually just back from 
some event or other on which she re- 
ports. Reasonably often, for compliant 
souls do not become ton nursing con- 
sultants, she is just back from an argu- 
ment, 

“T got a little bit off the reservation 
at that meeting.” she was: telling us 
one evening. “for I suddenlv had to de- 
fend my sex ‘and my profession. But 
that man oucht to have known better,” 
she added with that good-humored dis- 
passion with which she can accept an 
opnonent. 

“te was chairman of the meeting, 
and he started risht off bv comnlaining 
that they were having a hard time get- 
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ting enough nurses to staff their institu- 
tion... and he was blaming the nurses 
hot and heavy for not coming in and 
signing up for the jobs. I thought he 
probably didn’t know I was a nurse— 
I guess all the rest were doctors. I 
didn’t really intend to speak up, since 
what he was talking about didn’t have 
anything to do with our meeting, and 
he was at a disadvantage not knowing 
there was a nurse present. 

“But when he said American women 
had lost the spirit of sacrifice, I looked 
him over and I couldn’t notice any signs 
on him that he had ever done much 
sacrificing, so I spoke up and said that 
before the war 30,000 girls were going 
into nursing a year, and that during the 
war the number went up to 60,000. 
That didn’t look to me as though our 
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women refused to sacrifice when it was 
necessary. So while I had the chance 
I told them all that you can’t run the 
nursing profession on a sacrificial basis, 
and that when nurses are given ade- 
quate salaries, and security of position, 
and an opportunity to live as other pro- 
fessional women live, and when they 
are treated professionally, there won’t 
be any trouble about getting women to 
come into nursing. 

“Well... when the meeting was over, 
I decided I’d better go up and make my 
peace. In a sense we were all his guests. 
So I went up and introduced myself 
and told him I hadn’t meant to sound 
quarrelsome, but that of course I did 
mean what I said.” 

Which is Rosalie’s way of making 
peace when a principle is involved. 


You Can Grow sy Not EatTIne 

“You MUST EAT your dinner so that you will grow,” many a child 
is told. That’s good advice, but it is a strange fact that we also grow 
by fasting. To some people it comes as a surprise that God expects 
self-denial, and that the Bible plainly advocates fasting! 

Because of the fetish made of fasting in the Roman Church, many 
Protestant communions ignore it. Too often it has degenerated into a 
farce from which thinking people naturally shrink. I could not help 
hearing a conversation between two girls on a bus during Lent. 

One girl proudly claimed, “I’m giving up candy for Lent.” 

The other replied sharply, “And do you call that religion? With 
millions of starving people in Europe, you give up candy and think 


that you’re good!” 


It is plain that fasting cannot be a mere outward observance, but 
there is great value in self-denial and it is imperative for a Christian. 
Jesus fasted. The disciples fasted. Paul fasted. Early Christians spent 
days in fasting and prayer, not because of any legalism nor because 
of Jewish custom, but for their own good. 

Once a sick boy was brought to Jesus for healing. In casting out 
the devil which afflicted the boy, Jesus said to His astonished disciples, 
“This kind cometh out only by fasting and prayer.” In our own lives, 
the devils of selfishness, greed and incontinence need to be driven out 
in the same way—by fasting and prayer. A real program of bodily 
self-denial can help the spirit to grow. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


On the Road Again 


By Ralph D. Heim 


PAUL HAD A FIRE of missionary zeal 
blazing in him. He started preaching 
almost immediately after his conver- 
sion. He taught, although in a manner 
largely unknown to us, for nearly a 
dozen years thereafter. Then he took 
to the road on what we call his first mis- 
sionary journey. Now he is on the road 
again. He will continue until the fire 
consumes him. 

He has a new companion and fellow- 
worker. John Mark had left him and 
Barnabas at Perga on the first journey 
and returned home to Jerusalem. The 
reason is not given, but one thing is 
clear: Paul held that the desertion dis- 
qualified Mark for this second journey 
(15: 36-40). 

When Barnabas disagreed, the two 
had the “sharp contention” which led 
to the new alignment. It must have 
been painful to both of them. Barnabas 
had befriended Paul from the latter’s 
first visit to Jerusalem. They had 
shared the hardships of that Galatian 
work together. Paul must have en- 
joyed the company of such a man. 


Now wHEN Pau. becomes anxious 
about their congregational children in 
Asia Minor, he naturally invites Bar- 
nabas to go along and see how the new 
brothers in Christ are faring. Naturally, 
too, Barnabas wants to take his young 
cousin Mark with them so that the 
young man can prove himself on this 
second chance. 

Though the two disagreed, they 
parted as friends with a logical and 
Christian compromise that was per- 
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The reading on Paul's second missionary journey 
begins with The Acts 15:36 and continues 
through 18:23a. For this installment it is 15:36 
to 16:10. 


haps better than their original plan: 
they divided the field. Barnabas, John 
Mark with him, set sail again from the 
pier at Seleucia for the short voyage to 
Cyprus, his homeland. There Mark 
would play the man and, so it is said, 
Barnabas would give his life and be 
buried there. Paul would go to his 
homeland, too—Asia Minor—working 
first among those cities for whose con- 
gregations he had been the suffering 
founder. 

Paul chose Silas as his new com- 
panion. He enters Christian history 
earlier in this chapter (verse 22) at the 
Jerusalem Conference which declared 
circumcision not obligatory for Gentile 
believers. He was appointed, along 
with Judas Barsabas, Paul, and Barna- 
bas, to bear to the Christians in Syria 
and Cilicia the letter which would tell 
them about that decision. 


As “CHIEF MEN” among the brethren 
at Jerusalem, therefore more officially 
representing the Jerusalem Church 
than Paul and Barnabas, the two were 
further commissioned to confirm the 
contents of the letter “by mouth.” They 
did just that. After they arrived at 
Antioch and delivered the letter, Silas 
and Judas “being themselves prophets, 
exhorted the brethren with many 
words and confirmed them.” 

Assuming the identity of Silas with 
Silvanus, he is mentioned in I and II 
Thessalonians, II Corinthians, and I 
Peter. Otherwise we know only of his 
work on this second missionary jour- 
ney. 
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So the journey began. During much 
of it, Paul and Silas going west are 
traveling the road which Alexander the 
Great and his armies had used going 
east. They probably slept the first night 
out of Antioch at Issus where the Greek 
had defeated the Persian Darius and 
opened all the Middle East for the in- 
flowing of Greek power and culture. 
Out of Macedonia came a king and his 
armies to Hellenize the East in 333 B. c. 
Now, about a. p. 49, Paul and Silas, two 
missionaries, are going to Christianize 
the West. 

First they “went through Syria and 
Cilicia, confirming the Churches” 
(verse 41). That likely included a stop 
at Tarsus, Paul’s home city. Then they 
came to Derbe, last of the Galatian 
cities visited on the first journey. That 
time the missionaries had approached 
Asia Minor by sea from Cyprus to the 
South. Now they have entered by the 
land route from the East. 

Lystra is next. There, on the first 
journey, Paul and Barnabas had been 
considered gods. In his report on this 
journey, Luke selects as usual the one 
item of chief importance and tells how 
Paul added to the missionary party that 
young man who would be as a son to 
him, Timothy. 


A FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT of Timothy 
is impossible here. He is mentioned 
frequently in the remaining chapters 
of The Acts; also in several of the epis- 
tles. Always he is a trusted envoy busy 
in the work of Paul’s enlarging enter- 
prise. The epistles to Timothy, of 
course, are of principal interest in con- 
nection with this recruit from Lystra. 
Out of it all we gather that Timothy, 
next to Luke, was Paul’s most beloved 
co-worker who kept an_ unbroken 
record of faithful service and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to his spiritual father. 
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Returning to Luke’s small pen-pic- 
ture (16:1-3), Timothy appears as the 
son of a Greck father and a Jewish 
mother. According to ll Timothy (1:5), 
his mother’s narne was Lois, his grand- 
mother’s Eunice. They had reared him 
in reverent knowledge of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures and loyal practice 
of the Jewish faith. Perhaps his mother, 
and possibly Timuthy, had been evan- 
gelized on Paul's first visit at Lystra. 

In view of Timothy’s training and 
half-Jewish bluod, Paul yields to the 
scruples of the Jews whom they will 
encounter later and places upon Tim- 
othy the mark of a Jew. It was not 
necessary according to the decree of 
the Jerusalem Conference and Paul 
took the opposite course with Titus who 
was fully a Gentile (Cal. 2:3). Yet he 
is acting in full accord with the under- 
lying prinéiples of the conference. 
Christians do the right, kindly, and 
useful thing whether required or not. 
As Paul will say later (I Cor. 9:20), 
“And unto the Jews I became as a 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews.” The 
Christian liberty that had been born 
at Jerusalem is beginning to grow up 
and Luke takes pains to mention these 
things which seem less significant to 
us, because he is still reporting for 
Theophilus the growth of the Gentile 
factor in the development of Chris- 
tianity. 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT? There are two 
views, and gallons of ink as well as life- 
times of effort have been expended to 
prove one or the other. This is one of 
those Biblical controversies in which 
no fundamental doctrinal issues are in- 
volved. You can accept either view 
and still be in good company. Did 
Paul, Silas. and Timothy go north into 
new Galatian territory toward what is 
now Ankara? We shall follow the 
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other, the South Galatian theory, and 
hold that the missionaries re-visited 
Iconium and Pisidian Antioch. Later it 
is to all these churches that the Epistle 
to the Galatians was written. 

As they came to these cities it is 
easy to imagine how the three would 
first find lodging and then meet, one 
after the other, Paul’s friends of the 
former visit. He would greet each one 
warmly, then introduce Silas and Tim- 
othy. The people would inquire after 
Barnabas and then all would sit to- 
gether talking long about developments 
and problems in the congregation. As 
soon as possible, the entire member- 
ship would be assembled to hear Paul 
teach according to the needs he had 
discovered in his pastoral conversa- 
tions. In particular. he would report 
the happy result of the Jerusalem Con- 
ference (verses 4 and 5). 


As PAUL JOURNEYED FURTHER he was 
guided, as Luke puts it. by “the Holy 
Ghost” who forbade the missionaries 
“to preach the word in Asia” (verses 
6 to 8). The manner of the revelation 
will be unknown always, of course. 
Perhaps the Spirit spoke through ob- 
stacles Paul met or the unpromising 
reports which came to him through in- 
quiries. Perhaps verse 7 means that he 
was rebuffed as he tried to enter Bith- 
ynia. Likely, too. Paul had the inner 
uneasiness of an impulse, drive, and 
pull toward Europe and its great cen- 
ters of influence. Paul was a man of 
affairs by nature. interest. and ability. 
The city was his home. In the cities he 
was directed to break a “highway for 
our God.” 

Following the road. Paul. Silas. and 
Timothv came at length to Troas. Troas 
was like Chicago in more wavs than 
one. It was a bridge from East to West, 
an important center of routes by land 
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and sea. There is a Troas still, in a way. 
It is now a Turkish village in the midst 
of the ruin of one of Rome’s greatest 
seaports. And a few miles north are 
the remains of ancient Troy! 

Here The Acts introduces one of its 
most interesting features. We come to 
the first “we-section.” There are four 
of them (16:10-18; 20:5-16; 21:1-18; 
27:1—28:16). They almost certainly 
mean that, at those points, Luke entered 
the Pauline missionary enterprise per- 
sonally. In each case, too, Luke is cer- 
tainly writing from a lively memory 
if he is not quoting from a diary. 


THE USE OF THE personal pronoun for 
the report of this journey ceases when 
Paul leaves Philippi and it does not oc- 
cur again until the apostle returns to 
Philippi on the third journey. For that 
reason people have been led to con- 
clude that Luke was a physician in 
Philippi who met Paul at Troas and 
urged him to come to Macedonia. He 
wanted guidance for the few Chris- 
tians who already were there or the 
beginning of a work among a few in- 
quirers like himself. 

While Paul pondered about the in- 
vitation, which fitted his inner impulses 
and preceding experience so well, the 
vision came and Paul will go (verses 
9 and 10). 

The Holy Ghost has led Paul down 
the road to the point where he is poised 
for his entrance into Europe. It was a 
very special road as is, for example, 
our Pennsylvania Turnpike. And it 
was part of a great Roman system like, 
let us say. that which the evening news- 
paper describes as the American gov- 
ernment’s new plan. Perhaps some- 
time. when the modern world needs 
another Paul as badly as that world 
needed that Paul, he will appear on the 
road again. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Aren't We All? 


THE HOUSE WAS DARK and still. The 
breeze from the open window seemed 
colder than when we retired. I decided 
I had better see that the children were 
warm enough. 

I slipped out of bed. It was good to 
be moving around instead of trying to 
sleep while my brain acted like a 
whirling dervish. 

Joan was sleeping quietly, her blanket 
pulled up to her shoulders. Mark was 
sprawled awkwardly half-on and half- 
under his covers. His body, toughened 
by farm work and football, seemed that 
of a grown man, but his face, softened 
by sleep, looked very young. I straight- 
ened his bedding as best I could with- 
out waking him. 

I hated to think of going back to bed, 
for sleep seemed as far away as ever. 
I knew I would just lie there while all 
the things I have to do this week cir- 
cled by in a procession which kept re- 
versing itself and starting over each 
time it seemed at an end. My watch 
said two, which meant that morning 
was still far off. 


ALMOST WITHOUT my intention, the 
switch for the downstairs light moved 
under my fingers. I tiptoed down, but 
in spite of my best efforts the heels of 
my mules slapped the steps like shots. 
It was a relief to reach the rug. Turn- 
ing on the standing lamp near my desk, 
I sat down and reached for pencil and 
paper. Plenty of scratch paper was 
tucked into the proper pigeonhole, but 
there was not a pencil in sight. Mark 
and Joan must have been there before 
me. 

My eye lighted on Joan’s pocketbook. 
I decided that circumstances alter cases 
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and that rather than take the long trip 
upstairs, I’d be justified in hunting 
around in her purse for a pencil or 
fountain pen. Nevertheless, I did feel 
guilty violating our “no looking in each 
other’s pocketbooks without permis- 
sion” rule. A long time ago we decided 
that if the children could not go through 
mine neither could I go through Joan’s, 
or through Mark’s trouser pockets— 
except when the garments had to go to 
the cleaner. The arrangement seemed 
only fair, and knowing that I’m not go- 
ing to “snoop” has made them less con- 
cerned about guarding their secrets. 
They have some—what normal teen- 
agers haven’t?—but we take it as part 
of a game that is fun now but will lose 
its savor. 


As I REMOVED a pencil and placed the 
pocketbook where Joan had left it—on 
top of her school books—I thought of 
one very conscientious mother who 
said, “If I don’t do a little detective 
work, how can I know what she’s think- 
ing?” It didn’t seem to occur to her 
that if our Creator had intended us to 
know what our children think every 
minute He would have equipped par- 
ents with second sight where their chil- 
dren are concerned. Little children bab- 
ble, but by the time young folk are 
old enough to keep their own counsel, 
they are old enough to be deciding a 
few things without parental supervision. 
—At least that’s the way I see it. 

Curled up in a corner of the daven- 
port, I began to list the things I must 
do this week. My mind, however, was 
still being perverse. Upstairs when I 
was trying to woo a little slumber, it 
kept reminding me of all the unfinished 
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business ahead. Now it was off on a 
tangent, thinking of the people I know 
who have tried to live other people’s 
lives for them. I’m worried, for in- 
stance, about Mrs. Hedges. For years 
she was tremendously busy in all sorts 
of church and community activities. 
Then her heart and blood pressure 
brought her to a standstill. Now she 
has turned all her pent-up energy to 
directing her daughter and her hus- 
band. As Jerry remarked the other 
day, “Poor John can’t even take a 
handkerchief from his pocket without 
criticism. She knows just how every- 
thing should be done and she’s going 
to see that he does it correctly.” 

“Don’t you think that as her spir- 
itual advisor, you should point that out 
to her?” I was half in earnest, although 
I know that I had dodged the issue the 
last time I called on her. 


JERRY GRINNED, “You mean that just 
as she’s trying to live Francie’s life and 
John’s life, I should try to live hers?” 

“Not quite that way, naturally. But 
knowing her trouble, can’t you show her 
in an indirect way what she’s doing?” 

“Ym afraid I couldn’t unless she 
came to me and asked for advice. I’d 
just antagonize her and undermine her 
faith still further.” 

“Why, Jerry! What do you mean, 
‘undermine her faith still further’? She’s 
a devout Christian and has been all her 
life. There’s nothing wrong with her 
faith that I can see. It’s just her con- 
duct. She says over and over that it 
was prayer that saved her life.” 

“Getting on treacherous ground, 
aren’t we?” 

“Tt don’t know about that, but I cer- 
tainly don’t see how you can-claim that 
the way she’s behaving has anything 
to do with having faith or not having it.” 
If I had an inkling of what he was driv- 
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ing at, I denied it to make him put it 
into so many words. 

. ‘Ever notice the people who fly 
around and do a tremendous lot? They 
seem to be of two sorts, though God 
only knows exactly which is which. 
Unless I miss my guess they probably 
switch from one group to the other 
from day to day.” He seemed to be 
about to wander off in a new direction. 


“WHAT TWO groups?” 

“The ones who have such complete 
confidence in God they can undertake 
and carry out the impossible through 
him.” 

“And the others?” 

“Those who are completely sold on 
the ‘God hath no hands but mine’ idea. 
They have caught a glimpse of the 
Kingdom but they don’t believe God 
will ever make it a reality unless they 
break their own necks to achieve it. 
They are bound up in their own egos.” 

“T guess that is Mrs. Hedges’ trouble, 
come to think of it. But —” 

“So the only thing I can do for her 
is ignore the symptoms and help her 
get back to the ground she thinks she’s 
standing on.—Sound too complicated?” 

“Not complicated—just rather—.Well, 
I don’t know how to put it. Not nosey, 
exactly, but —-” 

“Presumptuous?” 

“I guess that’s what I mean. I know 
you don’t mean it that way, but —” 

“I’m in danger of falling into the same 
sin from which I’m trying to rescue 
her? Of course. Aren’t we all?” 

The house was still except for the 
rustle of a curtain in Joan’s room. I 
couldn’t break the silence by laughing 
aloud in the middle of the night but I 
wanted to. Swiftly I wrote my list and 
trotted up to bed. This time I was going 
to sleep instead of lying awake flatter- 
ing my funny little ego. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Cultural life 


I am a graduate of — college. In my 
undergraduate days I made a good scho- 
lastic record, and I went in for more than 
the usual amount of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of an intellectual sort. I resolved 
then never to abandon intellectual pur- 
suits. But having come out of college when 
jobs were scarce, I took a position in the 
book section of — department store. There 
I could keep in touch with cultural things. 

Then I fell in love with our floor man- 
ager and got married. At first I thought 
my higher interests would not suffer, for 
I was able to continue working. Then 
came the babies. Now I’m little more than 
a nursemaid. My husband’s interests are 
almost entirely confined to his job, and 
his salary isn't large enough to afford a 
maid. My cultural life is sagging to a low 
point. My early aspirations have gone 
glimmering, and I feel pretty badly let 
down. 


You’re too pessimistic. The circum- 
stances don’t seem to justify your gloom. 
You can have a life well-balanced be- 
tween the domestic and the intellectual- 
cultural. The challenge is of the sort to 
reveal of what kind of stuff you’re really 
made. 

You and your husband evidently 
didn’t attempt to assess your common 
and. different interests in your pre- 
marital days. I should think that any- 
one with your capacities and back- 
ground would have made an issue of 
this problem. And you surely knew 
in advance what your husband’s income 
was; if not, you surely slipped. You 
didn’t use your head. And what’s the 
use of having one if you’re not going 
to use it? ; 

Is it too late? That depends almost 
entirely upon yourself. You don’t have 
to forsake all cultural interests and sink 
into a dull, drab existence. You are 
young and healthy. And even though 
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you have two children you can have a 
good share of intellectual and broader 
cultural life—if you want it badly 
enough. 

Budget your time. Even an hour a 
day will provide for a considerable 
amount of reading. But you'll have to 
work out a system which will allow you 
to take care of your family, and still 
leave time for reading and other inter- 
ests. Keep up some intellectual activity 
each day. 

Why not join a book-review or read- 
ing club? If you don’t know of one, 
start one, exercisirnig care as to the kind 
of people you invite. Or, maybe you’d 
prefer an art club, a group which would 
study the great artists and their pic- 
tures. Or, how about going for better 
music appreciation, with the assistance 
of records? Perhaps you can draw your 
husband into interests of this sort and 
gradually build up a large area of com- 
mon interests. 

If, after having a family, you could, 
by some magic, change into a purely 
intellectual existence, you’d probably 
find it pretty cold and colorless. You'd 
miss the many satisfactions which may 
sometimes annoy you now. You'd find 
yourself longing for the love of chil- 
dren and the devotion of your husband. 
You can have both. Take hold of them, 
make the most of them, and the entire 
family will be richer. 


Keep a car? 


Should a family keep a car if it’s not 
needed in earning a living? 


What are the family’s interests, obliga- 
tions, needs and opportunities? And how 
does the income stack up against them? 
Such a question can be answered only 
after weighing these and other items, 
and then only by the family itself. 


—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Acrosds the Desk 


The story is told of the distinguished 
lawyer, Daniel Webster, that the pop- 
ularity of “reading law” with him was 
such as to compel him to set up a sys- 
tem of selection from among the ap- 
plicants in order to insure the assign- 
ment to the young man of greatest 
promise. On one occasion he related a 
long and somewhat complicated story 
of a squirrel that was startled into flight 
by a cat encountered in the course of 
the squirrel’s search for food. The chase 
aroused a company of animals in the 
neighborhood, upset a milkman’s lan- 
tern and set fire to a barn. This led to 
the destruction of property and to a 
claim by the farmer for damages. 

After Mr. Webster had concluded the 
story, he told the young men to “cross 
examine” him. They asked a variety 
of questions but finally one of them 
queried. “What became of the squir- 
rel?” Him Mr. Webster selected, on 
the ground that he did not lose sight 
of the originating source of the litiga- 
tion. 


The third of three 

We relate the incident in order to 
make the assertion that the basic causes 
that precipitated the movement in the 
sixteenth century known as the Prot- 
estant Reformation are very frequently 
buried beneath modern secondary is- 
sues. Correction is now in order. 

We dismiss with a mere reference 
some of the charges made against Lu- 
ther, as for instance his desire to be 
married. Only in 1525, eight years after 
the publication of the theses in 1517, 
were the reformer and Catharine von 
Bora married. 

Nor did the break with the papacy 
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come suddenly. As a matter of fact the 
publication of the Ninety-five Theses 
followed years of lecturing on parts of 
the Bible before classes of students in 
the University of Wittenberg. These 
studies of Holy Writ startled him, but 
his inability to square Scripture with 
the teachings and practices of the 
hierarchy came slowly and later. Par- 
ticularly was he dismayed by the sale 
of indulgences as they were peddled by 
an expert in their sale as was Tetzel. 

What was beneath the evil practices 
of the church in the sixteenth century 
was a false principle of organization. 
For the major groups of Christians 
there are three systems of authority. 
Of these Rome has adopted and de- 
veloped the hierarchical form; that is, 
it claims succession from person to per- 
son, from apostles to bishops with Peter 
as the chief legatee. The Eastern 
church, from which Rome had sep- 
arated itself in a. pv. 670, lodged the 
power of God unto salvation in its 
ecclesiastical institutions. The heads of 
the several branches are titled Patri- 
archs. Among several, the leading one 
in Luther’s day was the Patriarch of 
Russia, resident in Moscow. Both the 
popes and the patriarchs were in close 
touch with secular princes of the na- 
tions, and the corruptness of both was 
beyond description. 

It took time and much prayer and 
meditation for Luther and his contem- 
porary reformers to locate the disease. 
But his Bible research finally brought 
to his view the third system by which 
the power of God unto salvation is de- 
livered from the Holy Spirit to men 
and women who have faith in Jesus 
Christ. It is brought to us by means 
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of the Gospel of which St. Paul was in- 
spired to write a functional definition. 
“The Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation.” 


Gls and college freshmen 

Writers who are discussing the char- 
acteristics of the second world war 
have not failed in describing its ruth- 
lessness, its utter disregard for hu- 
manitarian considerations. Inconsist- 
ently as it may seem, there was a period 
of at least a century during which the 
rights of non-combatants, especially of 
women and children, were observed. 
Areas about to suffer from bombard- 
ments or to be besieged received ad- 
vance notice in order that they might 
be withdrawn from the zone of conflict 
and thus be protected from the attacks 
of their enemy. The Barbara Fritchie 
legend has probabilities of verity be- 
cause Stonewall Jackson was a com- 
mander who avoided mere slaughter. 

But in so far as we have reliable in- 
formation, the latest principles. of war 
aim without exception or apology to the 
greatest possible amount of destruction. 
Women, old or young, men beyond the 
age during which they could endure 
the physical demands of engagement 
in combat, and even children not yet 
in their teens are subjected to capture, 
consigned to concentration camps, or 
refused opportunity to find shelter or 
protection from famine and disease. The 
methods pursued by military forces in 
the recent struggle are all-embracing in 
relation to disregard for any human 
rights. 

At the head of the list of inequities 
of which modern war demands the 
practice, is the claim the state makes 
upon the youth of a nation. Military 
authorities are very frank in putting 
men (and now women also) who have 
reached the age of 18 years in the front 
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rank for soldiering. “They learn fast, 
they have endurance, and they are obe- 
dient to the commands of their officers,” 
we are told is the explanation of the 
superiority of young troops. The greater 
the hazard, that is, the higher the per- 
centage of probable casualties, the more 
desirable is the commitment of the en- 
terprise to the youth. Especially for air 
and submarine fields of combat must 
the soldiers and sailors be young. Only 
they have the vigor by which an ar- 
duous undertaking can be gained by 
fighting. The only agency available for 
war is force—ruthless and _ limitless 
force. For war is not only evil in its 
own nature but it is a result of the evil 
in the world. 

Do nations have a conscience? Do 
statesmanship and ethical regard for 
one’s fellowmen go hand in hand? Cer- 
tainly honorable men occupy seats at 
peace tables. But they, regardless of 
their intentions and perhaps even of 
their perceptions, are not able to make 
war produce the fruits of peace. 

Great wars unbalance the social 
forces of the nations engaged. Solemn 
promises cannot be realized, and well 
intentioned attempts to compensate for 
loss of time and place are vain. The 
present international snarl in Palestine 
followed a promise that the British 
government made but could not fulfill. 
The arrangement by which GIs can 
have opportunity to finish the educa- 
tion that war years postponed is keep- 
ing the “freshmen” of 1947-48 out of 
college. There is not room for both. 
A decade must pass before a balance 
will be restored which the years of con- 
flict disturbed. 

What’s the answer? Well, a few more 
good intentioned blunders may add up 
to a third war. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Busse to Head Fiorida L.L.; 


Workers Meet in St. Augustine 
By W. E. Pucn 


Rosert Busse, Jacksonville, was named 
president of the Florida Luther League at 
its convention in the Florida Naval Acad- 

emy, St. Augustine, July 25-27. 
Florida Other officers elected were: 

David Orr, Miami, vice pres- 
ident; Doris Simonsen, recording secre- 
tary; Donald Castor, Tampa, treasurer; 
Marjorie Larson, Hollywood, statistician; 
Gwendolyn Witt, Lake City, educational 
secretary; Myrtle Kaszner, Jacksonville, 
life service secretary; Albert Kingston, Jr., 
Daytona Beach, missionary secretary; and 
Dorothy Jean Smith, Lakeland, special 
gifts chairman. 

Installation of officers was held in Memo- 
rial Church, St. Augustine, Dr. H. F. Mar- 
tin pastor. The Rev. Francis I. Fesperman, 
chairman of the synodical young people’s 
committee, conducted the service. 

Special speakers were the Rev. Raymond 
D. Wood, pastor of the Church of the 
Ascension, Savannah, Ga., and Miss Mabel 
Seagle, Pocket Testament chairman of the 
Luther League of America. Convention 
theme was “My Master and I.” 

Fiorma Synop’s church workers’ school 
was held in St. Augustine, July 27-Aug. 
2. Teachers: Dr. Theodore K. Finck, the 
Rev. J. Frank Davis, the Rev. C. K. Der- 
rick, and Dr. A. J. Holl. 

Prof. James Rikard of Roanoke College 
lectured on the Old Testament prophets. 
Mrs. John B. Moose, statistical secretary 
of the ULC Women’s Missionary Society, 
conducted sessions with the women. 

The Florida Naval Academy, meeting 
place of both the Luther League conven- 
tion and the church workers’ school, is 
owned and operated by the three Brubeck 
brothers. They are members of Memorial 
Church, St. Augustine. 

CuurcH PROPERTY: St. Mark’s congrega- 
tion, Jacksonville, the Rev. George F. Hart 
pastor, has purchased a building lot lo- 
cated about two miles south of the present 
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building. Plans call for building opera- 
tions to begin by January... . The Church 
of the Resurrection, Daytona Beach, the 
Rev. Oscar W. Houpt pastor, is preparing 
for a “face lifting” operation. Building 
changes have been made necessary by the 
widening of the highway which the church 
faces. . . . Holy Trinity Church, Miami, 
Dr. Luther A. Thomas pastor, has com- 
pleted an addition to the church. 

Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Dr. W. E. 
Pugh pastor, has converted the heating 
systems in the church and parsonage from 
coal to oil burners. An electric water 
cooler has been installed in the church.... 
Architect’s plans for a new building have 
been adopted by St. John’s Church, Jack- 
sonville. Dr. C. F. H. Krueger observed his 
19th anniversary in this parish Oct. 5. 

YoutH SunpAy was observed by Luther 
Leagues of the synod Sept. 21. . . .Zeb 
Trexler, associate director of stewardship 
in the ULC, will visit Florida congregations 
Oct. 17-26... . Mrs. J. L. Hansen, promo- 
tional secretary of the ULC Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, will visit conferences and 
local societies in November. 


CAMPS 


1,465 attend Nawakwa 

Before Camp Nawakwa, Arendtsville, 
Pa., was boarded up at the end of the 
summer, a total of 1,465 campers had spent 
a part of the season there. 

Plans are already under way to raise 
$25,000 for improvements during Na- 
wakwa’s 20th anniversary. Improvements 
contemplated include enlarging each of the 
25 campers’ cabins, an additional faculty 
lodge and craft room, a new swimming 
pool, an addition to the upper temple, 
stone pillars at the camp entrance, and 
hot and cold showers. 

Members of the committee on arrange- 
ments for the anniversary celebration are: 
Dr. H. D. Hoover, Gettysburg, Pa.; M. E. 
Knouse, Arendtsville; Miss Isabelle Hoover 
and Miss Louise Heckman, Carlisle, Pa.; 
Charles Martin, York, Pa.; and the Rev. 
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George H. Berkheimer, Arendtsville. 
Improvements valued at $13,000 were 
made in the past summer. 


Wanted: Active parents 

Tables were turned at the Silver Bay 
summer assembly, Lake George, N. Y., this 
summer. The young people asked their 
elders to do more work in the church. 

Stating that they represented 425 con- 
gregations and 250,000 members of the 
New York Synod, the group resolved “to 
participate actively in the effort of our 
church to double its income in 1948.” Then 
they urged upon “our home congregations 
the same kind of enthusiastic participation 
and help.” 

This action came after the young people 
had studied the theme of the conference, 
“The Stewardship of Life.” Czechoslo- 
vakian youth leader, the Rev. Josef Juras, 
had told of the conditions among youth 
abroad. Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, ULC 
stewardship secretary, had taught a course 
on “My Christian Beliefs” and shown the 
movie, “And Now I See.” ULC Secretary 
F. Eppling Reinartz had led the daily Bible 
period. 

Other course leaders had been Dr. 
Herman S. Keiter, professor at Hartwick 
College; Sister Josephine Gouker, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; the Rev. Alfred L. Beck, 
Rochester; and the Rev. David C. Gaise, 
chairman of the New York Synod com- 
mittee on Luther League. The Rev. George 
E. Heck, Oswego, was chaplain. 


Weng Named Acting Seminary Head; 
Foelsch Accepts Call to New York 


By Gitenn G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—Dr. Armin George Weng was 
chosen acting president of Chicago Semi- 
nary, effective Nov. 1, when Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch begins his pastorate 
at Holy Trinity Church, Man- 
hattan. Resignation of Dr. 
Foelsch was accepted by the seminary 
board, Sept. 22. His election by the New 
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Charles B. Foelsch 
.. . Chicago to New York 


“York church took place early last month. 
Idea of moving the Chicago Seminary 
from its suburban location in Maywood 
to the campus of the University of Chicago 
was laid to rest by the board on Sept. 22. 
It is a postwar casualty. Because of heavy 
enrollment and difficulties of constructing 
new buildings, the university could not 
make available the quarters that had been 


_ promised. Rather than continue in uncer- 


tainty as to its future, the seminary has 
definitely scrapped its plans for moving. 
Newly elected president of the seminary 
board is the Rev. Harmon J. McGuire, 
Elgin. Other officers are: Fred Drinhaus, 
vice president; the Rev. Lyman H. Grimes, 
secretary; A. C. Droegemuller, treasurer. 
Back on campus after an 11-month leave 


is the Rev. E. Theodore Bachmann, pro- | 


fessor of history. The time was spent in 
Germany serving as liaison between the 


World Council of Churches and the Lu- | 


theran churches of Germany. 


A year of internship will be required of | 


all ministerial students from the Illinois 
Synod if the proposal of the synodical 
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board of ministerial education is accepted. 
Meeting in Chicago, Sept. 15, the group 
asked action by the synod and the semi- 
nary, according to its president, the Rev. 
George H. J. Aigner. 

On board the “Marine Tiger” when it 
sailed for Europe, Sept. 15, was Edward 
A. Cooperrider. With him he had a schol- 
arship from the ULC Board of Education. 
It will pay part of his expenses at the 
University of Basle, Switzerland, where 
he will take graduate work in the field of 
theology. 

NEw MEMBER of the Illinois Synod is Faith 
Church, Glen Ellyn. It was added to the 
synodical roll Sept. 21, at a service con- 
ducted by Dr. Armin George Weng. The 
mission congregation was organized on 
Pentecost Sunday. 

WARRENVILLE CHuRCH, Warrenville, hopes 
soon to move out of the schoolhouse in 
which it has been worshiping. Ground 
was broken for a new church building, 
Sept. 21, at a special service directed by 
the Rev. Paul K. Nordsiek, president of 
the Chicago Conference. Also participat- 
ing were the Rev. G. H. Cooper, Wheaton, 
and the Rev. Glenn G. Gilbert, synodical 
mission pastor. The Rev. John Rhyne is 
pastor of the Warrenville congregation. 

THe Rey. WitBuR M. Aten, Mt. Carmel, 
will begin his duties as a synodical mission 
pastor Nov. 1. His first assignment will be 
in Jacksonville. Decision to call a second 
mission pastor was taken by the synod 
at its meeting in May. 

Over 350 PEOPLE attended the 28th anni- 
versary celebration of the Children’s Re- 
ceiving Home, Maywood, Sept. 14. Speaker 
was Dr. Oscar Benson, president of the 
Illinois Conference, Augustana Synod. 


Dr. Fry Addresses Joint Meeting 
Of Michigan Synod Conferences 


By Watter M. Branpt 


Tue EASTERN AND WESTERN conferences of 
the Michigan Synod experienced two days 
of rare Christian fellowship at Walden- 
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woods Sept. 15-16. The spirit of this 
gathering was heightened by the presence 
S of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
Michigan president of the ULC, who 

reported intimately on the 
Lund assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation. He made a strong plea for 
continuing contributions to Lutheran World 
Action and relief. 

In addition he called for the needed 
“stretch” to reach the ULC’s double ap- 
portionment goal of $5,500,000, the min- 
imum sum needed for post-war advance- 
ment. He also discussed the urgent need 
of Lutheran unity in America “now,” 

The Church’s position in relation to in- 
dustry and labor was discussed. Mr. John 
Reid, Lansing, secretary-treasurer of the 
Michigan Federation of Labor, presented 
the case for labor, and Mr. James Lincoln, 
president of the Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, and for some years with, the 
Church-Industry Committee of that city, 
presented the case for industry and man- 
agement. Pastor David T. E. Holland, De- 


‘troit, led the opening devotions; Pastor 


Richard I. Miller, Jackson, conducted the 
service of Holy Communion, with the Rev. 
Arthur E. Wulf, Kalamazoo, preaching the 
sermon. Synodical matters were presented 
by President Ivan O. Miller, Detroit. The 
closing devotions were in charge of synod’s 
vice president, Pastor Vernon E. Kotter. 

THE 13TH CONVENTION of Michigan Synod’s 
Luther League was also held at Walden- 
woods Aug. 30-Sept. 1. Pastor Louis Val- 
bracht of St. John’s Church, Zanesville, 
spoke at the fellowship dinner. Pastor 
John Recher, Three Rivers, delivered the 
meditation at the sunrise service. 

Seven new leagues were received from 
Augsburg, Reformation, and Christ 
churches, Detroit; Trinity, Battle Creek; 
Trinity, Kalamazoo; Redeemer, Lansing; 
and Trinity, Flint. Mr. Clarence Neun, 
LLA representative, reported on the World 
Conference of Christian Youth, Oslo. Miss 
Dorothy Peterson, Holy Trinity, Elgin, Il., 
to be commissioned next spring, gave the 
missionary address. 
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Vernon Moerdyk, Trinity, Kalamazoo, 
was re-elected president, and Miss Jeanne 
Fife, Nativity, Detroit, treasurer. 

Boarp oF AMERICAN MIssIONS PASTOR 
Rorert R. Sata, of the Michigan Synod, 
left the newly organized St. Matthew’s 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., to continue work 
started at Oak Ridge, Tenn., by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council when the govern- 
ment began its research and use of atomic 
energy during the war. 

MeEMBERS OF ST. PAuL’s CuurcH, Detroit, 
the Rev. C. A. Jacobi pastor, gathered at 
the corner of Evergreen and Kendall 
Streets in west Detroit, Aug. 24, for a 
ground-breaking ceremony. President I. O. 
Miller turned the first spade of earth to- 
ward the construction of a new church. 

The building, to be constructed of cinder 
block and faced with red brick, will have 
an entrance of Indiana limestone. The nave 
will be 87 x 32 feet and have a seating 
capacity of 170. The church will be in the 
chancel. Services will be held in the Vetal 
Public School until the new building is 
ready for occupancy. 

MesstaH CuHurcH, Detroit, of which the 
president of synod is pastor, celebrated its 
golden jubilee Sept. 21-28. The festival 
preacher Sept. 21 was Dr. Elmer E. Flack, 
dean of Hamma Divinity School. On Sept. 
28 the speakers were the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Remsberg, Wittenberg’s college pastor, and 
Dr. Calvin F, Stickles, pastor of Reforma- 
tion Church, Detroit. Messiah is the mother 
church of English Lutheranism in Detroit. 
Reformation Church is one of her daugh- 
ters. 

NEW ASSISTANT PASTOR of Hope Church, 
Detroit, is the Rev. Allan Hauck. He and 
Mrs. Hauck, the former Shirley Meyers of 
Grand Rapids, reside at 12738 Roselawn, 
Detroit. Pastor is the Rev. Frank P. 
Madsen. 

TRINITY CHuRCH, Kalamazoo, the Rev. 
Arthur E. Wulf pastor, will be host to the 
Women’s Missionary Society of synod, 
which will hold its annual convention there 
Oct. 8 and 9. Special speakers will be Miss 
Edith Eykamp, on furlough from India, 
and Mrs. Claire Hansen, promotion secre- 
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tary of the ULC society. The convention 


theme will be “In Everything Give Thanks,” 
in keeping with the commemoration of the 
60th anniversary of the Thank Offering 
department. 

Wuen Pastor Clarence M. Alexander, 
synod’s secretary, entered his church July 
20, he found the people of Trinity Church, 
Hillsdale, had filled the building. They 
had come to worship, and also to honor 
their pastor on the occasion of his 40th 
birthday anniversary. With Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s anniversary on the following Sun- 
day, both were presented with a new din- 
ing room suite. 


FIRST GROUND is turned for the new Faith 
Church of Flat Rock, Mich., by the Rev. Clayton 
G. Van Deusen pastor. Beside him stands the 
Rev. I. O. Miller, president of synod. Others 
participating in the ceremony were the Rey. 
Vernon E. Kotter, Monroe, and Mrs. Henry 
Wicke, Detroit, aged widow of the congrega- 
tion's first pastor. 

The edifice will be constructed of concrete 
blocks and brick veneer in colonial style. Esti- 
mated cost in 1946 was $47,500. By taking 
advantage of lowered prices on some materials 
and volunteer labor the church probably will 
be built for $25,000. The present building, 
inadequate for present needs, is 58 years old. 
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Micuican Synop is fast approaching the 
time when its name can be added to the 
list of other ULC synods that have topped 
the LWA’ financial goals. Treasurer Ken- 
neth W. Johnson, Kalamazoo, reports 
$36,757.93 remitted through the month of 
August, which means a little over 94 per 
cent of the total goal for 1946-47. Seven- 
teen congregations have remitted their full 
quota. The remaining congregations are 
urged to add their names to this list within 
the next three months. 

Tue Ciry Councit of Detroit passed an 
ordinance this summer requiring all new 
churches and other public buildings to 
provide off-the-street parking space. In 
accordance with this ordinance, Holy Com- 
munion Church, Detroit, the Rev. Alfred 
G. Belles pastor, has purchased three lots 
adjoining its property. These will provide 
a parking area 60 x 100 feet. 

Detroit’s Lutheran American Legion 
Post No. 406 is steadily growing in mem- 
bership. Meetings are held the third Mon- 
day evening of each month at the Veterans’ 
Building. Pastor A. E. Christiansen, of 
Lutheran Charities, is chaplain. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Ann Arbor, the Rev. 
Walter M. Brandt pastor, joined with other 
NLC churches in the area in the formation 
of a Church School Workers’ Association, 
Sept. 14, at Zion Lutheran Church, Ann 
Arbor. Speakers were the Rev. Raymond 
Vogeley, director of parish education of the 
ALC, and Miss Clara Kemler, children’s 
editor of the Wartburg Press. Both pre- 
sented the values of the Christian Growth 
Series. Pastor Vogeley also spoke on “Pos- 
sible Objectives of a Church School Work- 
ers’ Association.” 


PERSONS 


Octogenarian schoolmaster 

Dr. John Aberly, professor emeritus of 
systematic theology at Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, celebrated his 80th birthday, Sept. 
18, by attending a special service in his 
honor at the school chapel. He was pres- 
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ident from 1926 to 1940. 

Congratulations and gifts from the fac- 
uKy and former students were presented 
by President Abdel Ross Wentz. Two 
former students, the Rev. Francis E. 
Reinberger, Camp Hill, Pa., and Prof. Ed- 
ward K. Stipe, Gettysburg College, gave 
tributes. 

At an informal dinner in the seminary 
refectory, Dr. Aberly later advised stu- 
dents on how to become an octogenarian: 
“Eat properly, exercise properly, sleep 
properly, and above all do not worry.” 


Called to Wichita 

Moving from Philadelphia, Pa., to Wich- 
ita, Kan., to become pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church there is Dr. T. Benton Peery. He 


will succeed Dr. Ezra E. Stauffer. 

Dr. Peery was for 15 years pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Philadelphia. Between 
1945 and 1947 he served as an army chap- 
lain in Japan, where he had been born. 
A son of the Rev. Rufus B. Peery, pioneer 
Lutheran missionary to the land of the 
rising sun, he lived for five years at Saga, 
Kyushu. 

At the suggestion of the Lutheran Church 
in Japan, he has recently been telling 
American Lutherans about conditions of 
the church there. He has spoken under 
the sponsorship of the ULC Board of For- 
eign Missions at churches and conferences 
in the East and South. 


Beil goes to Des Moines 
Former president of the Kansas Synod, 
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Dr. Alfred J. Beil, has announced his res- 
ignation as pastor of Trinity Church, Law- 
rence, Kan., to become associate pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa. He 
previously served the Des Moines congre- 
gation as associate, 1930-37. 

At St. John’s, Dr. Beil will direct re- 
ligious education and youth work. Plans 
include the erection of a $250,000 educa- 
tional building. Dr. Frederick J. Weertz 
is senior pastor and the Rev. Frederick J. 
Stager is an associate. 

Since his return to the Kansas Synod in 
1937, Dr. Beil has served continuously on 
the Camp Wa-Shun-Ga committee. He has 
also been a chairman of the synodical so- 
cial missions committee. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


New crop oranges, grapefruit, pecans. Write 
for prices. David Nichols & Company, Rock- 
mart, Georgia. 


WANTED 
At the Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Man or 
couple to serve as Supervisor of teen-age chil- 
dren. Must live in. 
Apply Rev. W. K. Reinert, Supt., Topton, Pa. 


40.000 COOK BOOKS 


Only a few left. 

40 cents each—3 for $1.00. 

Ladies’ Aid, Grace Lutheran Church, 
106 Alalomink St., East Stroudsburg Pa. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Hamer, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 
16TH AVENUE 


at Grant St. 


One block north of the 
State Capitol 
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Four New York Pastors Resign; 


Frommhagen Joins Mission Staff 
By Henry W. SNYDER, JR. 


Manuattan—Four more pastors of the 
New York City area have resigned to ac- 
cept calls from other congregations. Thus 
eight of the 48 parishes in the New York 
Conference will have had pastoral changes 
this fall. 

The Rev. Otto Plagemann, pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Bronx, has been called 

to St. John’s Church, New 

Britain, Conn. The Rev. John 
New York Chalupa, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Slovak Church, Bronx, resigned Sept. 1, to 
accept a call to Holy Trinity Slovak Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Rev. Henry W. Snyder, Jr., has 
resigned from Advent Church, Manhattan, 
to go to Holy Trinity Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa. He will begin his new work Oct. 15. 
The Rev. Robert Flechtner, First Church, 
Jeffersonville, began his new pastorate at 
St. John’s Church, Lyons, N. Y., Oct. 1. 

Three other parishes—Redeemer, Yonk- 
ers; Bethany, Bronx; and St. Peter’s, Bronx 
—were made vacant Aug. 31 by the resig- 
nation of their pastors. All three clergy- 
men have entered teaching positions else- 
where in the church. 

At least one vacant parish will soon have 
a new minister. The Rev. Charles B. 
Foelsch, president of the Chicago Semi- 
nary, has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of Holy Trinity Church, Manhattan. There 
he will succeed Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
secretary of the ULC. Dr. Foelsch will 
begin his local ministry Nov. 1. 

The Rev. Edward H. Wiediger resigned 
from the staff of the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Society, New York City, early in Sep- 
tember. He has been camp director and 
institutional visitor for the past 18 months. 

The Rev. Frederick C. Frommhagen, who 
was until recently a chaplain in the Vet- 
erans Administration, has been named suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Charles O. Thompson 
as executive missionary of the New York 
Inner Mission. Pastor Thompson is now 
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One of America’s Great Preachers and One of America’s Noted Editors 


bring you 700 heart-nourishing pages of great poetry, 
fascinating narrative, gripping drama and magnificent 
affirmations in one superb book of spiritual discovery, 


THE 


QUESTING SPIRIT 


THE 
QUESTING 
SPIRIT 


RELIGION IN THE LITERATURE 
ail 


This anthology has been prepared 
for you from the works of outstand- 
ing contemporary writers, preachers, 
philosophers and scientists. It pre- 
sents eternal truths in contempo- 
rary settings . . . the creative 
product of several hundred minds 
bringing you continual reassurance 
and inspiration. 


To be published October 6th 
$5.00 


200 Pages of Poetry 
205 Pages of Short 


An Anthology Revealing the Search 


for God in Our Day 


Selected and Edited by 


HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 
and 
FRANCES BRENTANO 


DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN says: 
“The most distinguished anthology 
in the realm of religious literature. 
It will reach the heart of the general 
reader and should be at the elbow 
of every minister. It is a guidebook 
for those who seek and a handbook 
for those who lead.” 


120 Pages of 
Affirmations 
75 Pages of Intro- 


Stories ductions, Indexes, 


110 Pages of Drama etc. 


ORDER YOUR COPY AT YOUR BOOKSELLER TODAY 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 19 
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Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
“ j In Philadelphia attend 
$ EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
: CHURCH 


4th & Carpenter Sts., 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services: 

10 A.M., German 

11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 

& Bible Class 

Emanuel—God With Us. 
Come and Bring a Friend 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
TEED SER VACHE crccccsssese-cseee 10:45 A. M. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPI1 


Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, Intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
tials. Write for FREE Cholr Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns—= 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 42S Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,11, New York 16,N.¥. 


serving on the staff of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission in Dayton, Ohio. Pastor Fromm- 
hagen started his work in New York Oct. 1. 


NAMED BROWN PROFESSOR of Homiletics 
in Union Seminary, New York City, Sept. 24, 


was Dr. Paul E. Scherer, a former pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Manhattan. During the 
past two years he has been an associate pro- 
fessor at the school. 


DISCUSSIONS OF EFFICIENT Christian stew- 
ardship and reports on the Lutheran World 
Federation were the two “special orders” 
at the meeting of the New York Confer- 
ence in St. Peter’s Church, Manhattan, 
Sept. 17. 

Impressions of the 1947 Lutheran world 
convention at Lund, Sweden, were given 
by Dr. Ralph H. Long and S. Frederick 
Telleen. Both men praised the spirit of 
understanding and Christian fellowship 
displayed among the representatives of 
one-time enemy nations. 

New ideas on stewardship were discussed 
at a special evening session. Regarding 
questionable methods of church finance, 
the Rev. Lauri Anderson of Bellaire, L. I., 
said: “Any method is questionable if it is 
inefficient. Or any method is questionable 
if it confuses the church’s teachings in the 
mind of the individual.” Other speakers 
were the Rev. William Heil, Little Neck, 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


L. L; the Rev. J. Henry Meyer, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; and the Rev. Robert E. Kirby, of 
Kirby-Smith Associates, New York. 

The Rev. Henry Krusa, St. Paul’s Church, 
Liberty, N. Y., is the new editor of the 
New York Conference News. The News is 
published monthly, except in July and 
August. 

A “STEWARDSHIP VISITORS’ WORKSHOP,” at- 
tended by 90 laymen and pastors of the 
New York Synod, was held at Lake Minne- 
waska, on the territory of the New York 
Conference, Sept. 19 and 20. 

Before Nov. 1, these 90 trained workers 
will visit every congregation in the synod 
to stress the need of “double discipleship” 
in 1948 and to explain to congregational 
leaders the total picture of the church’s 
benevolence program. This is the first such 
congregational visitation in the synod. 

LUTHERAN PASTORS AND COUNCILMEN of the 
New York area will have an opportunity 
to hear more about the Lund convention 
at an all-day intersynodical seminar, Oct. 
28, in St. Luke’s Church, West 46th St., 
Manhattan. Speakers will be Judge James 
F. Henninger, Allentown, Pa.; the Rev. 
H. W. Bartels, Cleveland, Ohio; and Dr. 
Morris Wee, Chicago, Ml. 


850 Enroll at Lenoir Rhyne; 


Contributory Pension Plan Pushed 
By C. A. PHILiies 


LARGEST ENROLLMENT in the history of 
Lenoir Rhyne College has been reported 
by President P. E. Monroe. A total of 850 
students are taking work during the fall 
semester. Thirteen new members have 
been added to the faculty. 

The joint committee to guide plans for 
the erection of a new college church met 

Sept. 29. The new St. 
North Carolina Andrew’s Church, to 

be located across the 
street from the campus, will cost $150,000. 
Most of the money is already in hand. 

SPECIAL EFFORT is being made to promote 
enrollment of pastors and congregations 
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THIS LOVE of OURS 


By LESLIE R. SMITH 


@ These brief chapters deal 
candidly and convincingly with the 
most precious of human relation- 
ships. With deep understanding 
the author seeks the heart of the 
problems of the newly-married, 
and then presents a formula for 
enduring marital love. Ministers 
will regard this book as an excel- 
lent gift to couples they unite in 
marriage; and relatives and friends 
will want a copy placed in every 
newly-founded home. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


EXPECT YOUR LOVE TO GROW 
CONTINUE COURTING 
BALANCE YOUR LIVES WITH HUMOR 
PRACTICE MODERATION 
STIFLE QUARRELS 

BE CONSIDERATE 

TRUST EACH OTHER 

SEEK GOD TOGETHER 

MAKE HOME A HAVEN 
WELCOME JUNIOR 

GROW OLD GRACEFULLY 


The Price Is Just $1 


AM AM Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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in the contributory pension plan before 
Nov. 1. This drive is being sparked by 
the president of synod, conference pres- 
idents, and eight laymen, in co-operation 
with Dr. J. William McCauley of the ULC 
Pension Board. 

SynopicaAL BROTHERHOOD officers hope to 
have $100,000 in the loan and gift fund by 
the time of the state convention in Salis- 
bury Nov. 18, according to A. W. Fisher, 
director. A special committee is working 
on recommendations pointing toward con- 
tinued help from the Brotherhood in the 
home mission program of the synod. 

THEME OF FALL CONFERENCE meetings will 
be “Delinquency and Divorce—the Curse, 
the Cause, the Cure.” Sessions will be 
held Oct. 21-24. 

Mrs. JoHN HANSEN, promotional secre- 
tary for the ULC Women’s Missionary So- 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308! E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


—_— =~ 


UNITED. CHURCH 


THE REV KYLE 
CHURCH SULLETIN 


WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 
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ciety, recently completed a visit to North 
Carolina. Over 400 women attended the 
banquet meeting of the Northern Confer- 
ence WMS in Salisbury. 

ULC PresipeENT FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 
spoke at St. John’s Church, Salisbury, Oct. 
12, in connection with the 200th anniver- 
sary of the congregation. Future festivities, 
according to Dr. P. D. Brown, will include 
synodical night, Oct. 19; community night, 
Oct. 26; and the service of Holy Com- 
munion, Noy. 2. . . . Grace Church, New- 
ton, the Rev. Hoke H. Ritchie pastor, 
marked its 150th anniversary Oct. 5. 

CARILLONIC TOWER BELLS were dedicated 
at Beth-Eden Church, Newton, the Rev. 
Harry D. Hawthorne-pastor, July 20. They 
were given by the congregation in honor 
of Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Riley Beck. Dr. 
Beck was pastor from 1921 to 1944. Dr. 
Voigt R. Cromer, synodical president, was 
speaker at the service. 

PASTORAL CHANGES: The Rev. L. C. Bum- 
garner became pastor of Lutheran Chapel, 
East Gastonia, Sept. 1. For many years 
he had served St. Andrew’s Church, Con- 
cord. ...On the same date, the Rev. W. H. 
Dutton moved from St. Martin’s pastorate, 
near Albemarle, to the Antioch-Philadel- 
phia parish. . . . The Rev. Stafford Swing 
began his work with Redeemer Church, 
Kannapolis, Sept. 15. Until recently Re- 
deemer Church and Blackwelder Chapel 
were in the same parish. Both will now 
have full-time pastors. .. . The Rev. W. 
Leo Smith, formerly pastor at Andrews, 
began work Sept. 15 at St. Paul’s Church, 
Harden. . . . The Rev. C. F. Kyles has 
transferred from Holly Grove parish to 
Friendship, Taylorsville. ... The Rey. C. R. 
Patterson moved from Grace Church, 
Thomasville, to St. Stephen’s Church, Hick- 
Ory, sSept. los.) he Reva Davicwn 
Johnson began work in St. Matthew’s 
Church, near Salisbury, Sept. 1. He was 
formerly pastor of Gladesboro pastorate. 


N. C. Women Convene in Hickory 


Membership of the North Carolina Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society has reached 5,170— 
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a total of 37 per cent of the women in the 
synod. This was the report of Mrs. M. Craig 
Yoder, president, at the convention in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hickory, N. C., Aug. 30- 
Sept. 2. 

Other signs of added activity: Financial 
gifts increased by $4,742. North Carolina 
women have been granted the right to sup- 
port Miss Kathleen Ragan during her first 
term of service in China. More than 585 
women registered for the convention. 

Among speakers at sessions were Mrs. 
H. S. Bechtolt,' vice president of the ULC 
Women’s Missionary Society; Miss Edith 
Eykamp, principal of Stall Girls’ School in 
Guntur, India; Dr. P. D. Brown, delegate 
to the Lutheran World Federation meeting 
in Lund, Sweden; Mrs. John L. Hansen, 
promotional secretary of the ULC women’s 
organization; and Mrs. H. Clifton Deal, 
North Carolina missionary at Konnarock 
Mountain mission. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. M. Craig 
Yoder, Hickory, president; Mrs. H. A. 
Schroeder, Durham, vice president; Mrs. 
John Herion, Mt. Pleasant, recording sec- 
retary; Miss Annie Glass Roediger, Wins- 
ton Salem, statistical secretary; Mrs. 
Charles Gilbert, Catawba, treasurer. 


Williamsport Layman Wills 


Large Sum to Church Institutions 
By Pavut H. Smiru 


WILLIAMsporT—Will of the late George 
B. Wolf, member of St. Paul’s Church, 
Williamsport, highlighted church news re- 
cently. According to the Williamsport 
Sun, Susquehanna University will receive 
$5,000; St. Paul’s Church, $3,000; the Wil- 
liamsport YMCA, $3,000; and the Wil- 
liamsport Hospital, $2,000. Many smaller 
bequests to institutions and individuals 
were made. 

Tue Rev. E. RayMonD SHAHEEN, pastor of 
Messiah Church, South Williamsport, was 

chief speaker at the con- 
*. vention of the Susque- 
Pennsylvania hanna Conference, Cen- 


tral Pennsylvania Synod, in St. Paul’s 
October 15, 1947 


For all occasions, 
all groups, all ages 


TREASURY 
OF 


RELIGIOUS 


PLAYS 


Selected by 
THELMA BROWN 


Introduction by 
Harold Ehrensperger 


Twenty complete plays for all occasions 
and groups of all ages are in this one 
convenient volume. 


Chosen from hundreds of plays for effec- 
tiveness in dramatizing religious truth 
and Christian personality, and for sim- 
plicity of production, this selection was 
determined by the needs of the average 
church, club, and school. Casts require 
3 to 18 characters but most of the plays 
use 6 to 8; production time ranges from 
20 to 90 minutes but the average is 30. 
More than half of the plays are non- 
royalty and nearly all are available in 
pamphlet form. 


The subjects include Christmas, Easter, 
evangelism, missions, race relations, home 
life, stewardship, freedom, democracy, 
temperance, honesty, Christian vocation, 
rural life, youth problems, Christian lit- 
eracy. Under these and additional head- 
ings the plays are classified according to 
theme, and also are indexed by cast and 
time requirements. 


Treasury of Religious Plays is a compact 
collection adaptable to many and varied 
uses. 356 pages. $3.00 


At your bookstore 
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Church, Newport, Oct. 14. Presiding of- 
ficer was the Rev. Lester G. Shannon, 
Williamsport. 

ConvENTION of the Susquehanna Con- 
ference WMS was held in Messiah Church, 
South Williamsport, Oct. 8-9. Speakers: 
Dr. Barbara DeRemer, missionary on fur- 
lough from India; Miss Frances Dysinger, 
promotional secretary of the ULC wom- 
en’s organization; and Mrs. Frank P. 
Reiter, president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania WMS. 

DELEGATES TO THE 1948 ULC convention 
were nominated at the first meeting of 
the Sunbury District of the Susquehanna 
Conference. They were: Dr. Harold C. 
Fry, Shamokin; the Rev. Raymond E. 
Fisher, Mifflinburg; J. Reed Harkness, Mt. 
Carmel; and Harry Gottshall, Sunbury. 

Sessions were held in Trinity Church, 


Where in the World are you 
Going? 
No matter where or how we can arrange it 
EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO or 
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Greyhound Bus Lines. 
foreign or domestic. 
Foreign money orders, travelers’ checks, 
travel and baggage insurance. 


Hotel reservations, 
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Sunbury, the Rev. Joseph M. Janson pas- 
tor. Provision for the formation of smaller 
units within conferences, to be called “dis- 
tricts,” was made at the last synod meet- 
ing. Purpose was to provide efficiency and 
fellowship. 

Officers elected were: The Rev. Vernon 
D. Naugle, Lewisburg, president; Dr. Carl 
A. Honeycutt, Sunbury, vice president; 
the Rev. Paul H. Smith, Milton, secretary; 
and Clayton Leach, Selinsgrove, treasurer. 

A TOTAL OF 540 STUDENTS jammed Sus- 
quehanna University campus, Sept. 18. 
President G. Morris Smith announced the 
addition of eight new faculty members, 
six of whom were employed because of the 
large enrollment. ..OQpening convocation 
speaker was the Rev. Edgar D. Ziegler, 
Jr., pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Bloomsburg. 

YOUTH OF THIS AREA flocked to fellowship 
rallies sponsored by the synodical Luther 
League committee recently. The meetings 
were held in Emmanuel Church, Middle- 
burg, the Rev. John C. McCune pastor, 
and Trinity Church, Hughesville, the Rev. 
Herman G. Stuempfle pastor. Chief speaker 
at each was the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, 
executive secretary of the ULC Luther 
League. The Rev. Robert R. Clark, syn- 
odical committeeman from the Susque- 
hanna Conference, supervised the meet- 
ings. 

CHANCEL FURNISHINGS were dedicated in 
St. John’s Church, near McClure, the Rev. 
Carl E. Yost pastor, Sept. 28. They were 
given as a memorial to Gerald Erb by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Erb, Beaver 
Springs. The altar was made of black wal- 
nut which grew within the sound of St. 
John’s bell. 

At the same service the military service 
roll was lowered. The Rev. Robert J. 
Wolf, former pastor of the service center 
in Harrisburg, preached. 

THe Rev. Paut R. Asupy, pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Shamokin Dam, began 
his 19th year as Protestant chaplain at the 
state epileptic colony near Selinsgrove, 
Sept. 28. Pastor Ashby states that although 
the majority of the patients are Roman 
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Catholic two out of every three attend his 
services. 

Atmost 200 stuDENTS enrolled in the 
weekday school of religion at Christ 
Church, Lewisburg, Oct. 1. Said Pastor 
Vernon D. Naugle: “We consider this 
school one of the most valuable phases of 
our parish education program.” 

LUTHERAN CHURCHES of Milton, Pottsgrove, 
and West Milton have organized a re- 
leased-time school which meets in Trinity 
Church, Milton. Pastors teaching are: 
Myles R. Smeltz, Pottsgrove; Ernest L. 
Bottiger, West Milton; Raymond C. Shind- 
ler, Christ Church, Milton; and Paul H. 
Smith, Trinity Church, Milton. About 30 
students are enrolled. 

Nep PHEASANT, member of Trinity 
Church, McClure, the Rev. Carl E. Yost 
pastor, dedicated himself to prepare for 
the ministry at a special service recently. 
He began his pre-theological studies in 
Susquehanna University this fall. 


DECEASED 


Louis T. Bang 

Louis T. Bang, 81, treasurer emeritus 
of the Kansas Synod, died at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. A. J. Beil, Lawrence, 
Kan., Aug. 6. He had served as synodical 
treasurer for 28 years and as a member of 
the Midland College board of trustees for 
12. At one time he was president of the 
Midland board. 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


“ed source of continual delight” 


. . . Writes the Rev. Mr. Herring, pastor of this 
magnificent church, in praising CARILLONIC 
BELLS. His letter continues... 


“T have been most pleased with their tonal 
qualities and musical appeal, and I am con- 
vinced that they have definitely contributed 
to attendance. 


“During our last revival meeting there were 

two professions of faith made by young 

men whose only explanation of their pres- 

ence at the services lay in the fact that 

nee had been attracted by our ‘Carillonic 
e Lace 


Hundreds of pastors have written us of their 
satisfaction with CARILLONIC BELLS. This 
modern electronic carillon, they find, attains 
finer accuracy and richer tone than are possible 
with ordinary chimes or bells. 


It can be played inside as a solo instrument or 
with your organ; and you'll find that the mes- 
sages of beauty it sends from your tower come 
back to you in greater community appreciation 
of your church. Ask us about CARILLONIC 
BELLS; write Dept. LU-27. 


ug Schilmerich 


ELECTRONICS, inc. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS: SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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A business man of Emporia, Kan., Mr. 
Bang was a member of St. Mark’s Church 
there. For 21 years he was recording and 
financial secretary of the congregation. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Selma 
Lundquist Bang; two daughters, Mrs. F. J. 
Weertz, Des Moines, Iowa, and Mrs. Beil; 
and a son, Read Bang, New York City. 

Funeral services were held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Emporia, Aug. 8. Dr. E. E. Stauf- 
fer, Wichita, Kan., representing the synod, 
preached the sermon. An earlier service 
had been held in Lawrence. At this Dr. 
A. J. Beil, pastor of Trinity Church, Law- 
rence, read passages from Mr. Bang’s ad- 
dress, “The Christian Man and His Money.” 
Mr. Bang had presented this address in al- 
most all churches of the Kansas Synod in 
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the interest of raising apportioned benev- 
olence. Assisting in the service was Dr. 
F. J. Weertz, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Des Moines. 


William Carl Henning 
William Carl Henning, father of the Rev. 
Wilfred H. Henning, pastor of the Water- 
ville parish, Waterville, Kan., died at his 
home in Glasco, Kan., July 12. 
Mr. Henning was baptized and remained 
a member of St. Paul’s Church, Glasco, 
throughout his life. He is survived by his 
wife and six children. 


ULC CALENDAR 


f ieos 
OCTOBER 
16. Allentown Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Christ Church, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


17-19. Illinois Synod, Women's Missionary So- 
ciety. Holy Trinity Church, Elgin 

19-21. Wisconsin Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. St. John's Church, 
Oshkosh 

20-22. ULC Board of Foreign Missions. Zion 


Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 
22. New Jersey Conference, Women's Mis- 
sonary Society. Christ Church, Camden 


24-25. Executive Board, ULC Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Harrisburg 
27-28. East Pennsylvania Conference. St. Mat- 


thew's Church, Reading 
28. Chicago Conference, Women's Mission- 
ary Society. Peopie's Church, Chicago 


28-29. West Pennsylvania Conference, Wom- 
en's Missionary Society. Grace Church, 
Red Lion, Pa. 

29-30. East Pennsylvania Conference, Women's 


Missionary Society. St. Paul's Church, 
Ardmore 


30. Norristown Conference, Women's Mis- 


sionary Society. Emmanuel Church, 
Souderton, Pa. 
NOVEMBER 
7. ULC Board of Pensions. Philadelphia 


7. Long Island Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Good Shepherd 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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To Inspire. EDUCATE! 


- To Teach. STUDY GOOD BOOKS! 


LETTER TO CORINTH, John Schmidt $1.50 


Paul made pastoral calls — by letter. LETTER TO CORINTH com- 
ments on Paul’s first Corinthian letter, which concerns pride, prej- 
udice, sex, divorce and other ever-current problems of human 
beings. News style headings and readability make it ideal for gen- 
eral reading and special study. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH, C. M. Jacobs $2.50 


The Church’s story will capture the imagination of lay people, stu- 
dents and clergy. Dr. Jacobs covers the Church’s apostolic begin- 
nings to the period of World War 1. Margaret Jacobs Irvin carries 
the story to the present day. Rings with the faith and vision of 
the ancient, medieval and modern Church. 


_ AHARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, R. D. Heim $3.50 


The first harmony of the Gospels to use the new Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament. For the Bible student, courses, or 
seminars, church schools or home. No cluttering footnotes. Modern 
type style and topical headings add to the ease of studying and 
reading A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, 
H.C. Alleman $4 


Now in one volume, Bible teachers, students and pastors have 
access to this New Testament analysis and interpretation. Simply 
defined for convenient reference and guidance in lesson and sermon 
preparation. Excellent for self-education 
in facts and observations concerning the 
New Testament. Included is a practical 
essay on teaching the New Testament. 


Order From Your Nearest Branch Of 


THE WESTMINSTER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
, (Revised), H.S.Gehman $4 


The universally accepted Davis Bible Dictionary is revised and re- 
written by Dr. Gehman (Princeton). The editor has drawn upon 
the best resources of our time to produce a work accurate, thorough 
and authoritative in statement and content. 
constructive value to all students and readers of the Bible. The 
only self-pronouncing Bible dictionary in existence. 


Unsurpassed in its 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


on OR 


WHEN WE WERE in Sweden this sum- 
mer we had good food, just normally 
good food such as those of us from 
America are accustomed to. The Ger- 
mans with us in Sweden ate as the rest 
of us did, but some of them soon be- 
came ill. They were unable to make 
the adjustment to a normal diet. 

I thought of that when I read the 
statement of John Tabor, chairman of 
the appropriations committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. He said 
in Berlin on Oct. 3, after visiting half 
a dozen European countries, that he 
had not seen any “underfed people.” A 
German newspaper printed his state- 
ment under the heading, TasBor 1S BLIND. 

No intelligent person would suggest 
that we take Mr. Tabor’s statement 
seriously, but think of what a horrible 
sound it will have at the next session 
of Congress. Debate on the Marshall 
plan for the recovery of Europe will 
probably bring forth much talk about 
how unpleasantly expensive it is to 
save foreigners from starvation. 

There are times when the Christian 
conscience must rise up in impatience 
and put an end to hesitation in doing 
what is right. One thing which a Chris- 
tian knows to be eternally right is to 
share to the limit of his possessions with 
a brother who is in need. And all men 
are brothers. We should leave our 
congressmen in no uncertainty about 
the swift action we want in meeting 
Europe’s deepening crisis. 


But suppose Mr. Tabor looks into owr 
record. In the last two years, he might 
point out, three and a-half million Lu- 
therans have talked about collecting 
ten million dollars for World Action. 
The time is almost up, and it seems as 
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though the goal will not be reached 
(see page 8). 

Our goal is tiny compared with the 
billions proposed in the Marshall plan. 
Yet it is the test of our sincerity in 
meeting the world’s needs. How can 
we ask the American nation to do what 
we are unwilling to do ourselves? 

This coming session of Congress, it 
seems to me, will be the supreme test 
of the postwar policy of the United 
States, and may decide the future. It 
will prove whether ‘there is still great- 
ness in the American people, and 
worthiness of leadership in world af- 
fairs, or merely selfish strength and 
wealth. 

But before the final roll call is taken 
on the Marshall plan, we shall have 
completed our roll call on the 1946-47 
Lutheran World Action. We shall have 
proved whether or not we are capable 
of generous action on behalf of the 
wounded churches of the world. 

Perhaps we are merely one of the 
many American denominations, content 
to take care of our own interests in the 
communities where our congregations 
exist. Or we are what we like to tell 
ourselves we are, part of a great world 
church that can stand united in meeting 
a severe crisis. The total received for 
the World Action fund by December 31 
may indicate which we really are. 


WE KNow TuHaT talk about Europeans 
not being underfed is stupid, and we 
know they have also a hunger for the 
ministry of their church which cannot 
be satisfied without our help to their 
churches. How strongly we act in an- 
swer to these needs will surely reveal 
how much Christian greatness there is 
among us. —ELSON RUFF 
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Giving your children a feeling of 
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LUTHERAN MUTUAL offers Junior Special, Edu- 
cational Endowment, Ordinary Life, Limited 
Payment Life and Retirement Income policies 
for your sons and daughters. Any one of these 
plans will start your child on a lifetime insur- 
ance program. Ask your local agent to present 
a plan tailored to fit your own individual re- 
quirements. 

Your FREE copy of the “Hush A-Bye Book” is available 
ONLY through your local Lutheran';Mutual agent. Mail 
the coupon TODAY for your FREE copy. 
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if it's informal—use BRIEF NOTES 


Perfect stationery for a wee message. Scripture text -with illuminated 
lettering. 12 folders, 12 envelopes. Box NM4040...0.......ccccccccecseeeeececeeees 59c 


—did the British corner 
CHEERIO? 


No indeed! American CHEERIO NOTES da 
just what their name implies. They bring < 
note of cheer. There is a short and appro- 
priate Scripture verse inside. 24 folders witl 
envelopes, | Box) NIVI24 se ee $1.0 


Write 
Today! 


—for distinctive stationery 


ask for SYMBOL ART 


An attractive assortment of stationery decorated with 
Christian symbols in color. The symbolism is explained 
at the bottom of the fourth page. 6 designs, 3 folders 
each — 18 folders and envelopes. 


Pee M790. ote. eee nee 35ce; $3.60 doz. pkg. 
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